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PREFACE 



A START IN PUNJABI is based on detailed analyses of 
sound patterns and syntactic structures of Punjabi and American 
English. It may be used alongwith its companion volume, 
A REFERENCE GRAMMAR OF PUNJABI, where the authors 
have dwelt upon colloquial as well as cultivated expressions 
collated from contemporary literature. There is also a chapter on 
the Gurumukhi writing system. This book was first circulated in 
the United States in mimeograph form in Hartford Studies in 
Linguistics, 1963. 



H. S. Q. 
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LESSON ONE 



DIALOGUES 



m6n sfg 


sat siri akal. 


s6n sfg 


sat siri akal. 


m6n sfg 


ki hal e ? 


s6n sfg 


accha, tusf sunao. 


m6n sfg 


m6rbani. 


ram la! 


namaste. 


moti 


«-i » «y% "\ r* £ a 

namaste. 


ram lal 


ca pfcge ? 


moti 


na7, koi taklif na karo. 


ram laj 


nil, koi tsklif nil . 


moti 


accha, m6rbani. 


din 


salam. 


beg 


salam. 




ao, 6dar ao. 




kiwe ae ? 


din 


ew£, miln waste. 


beg 


ca pioge ? 


din 


accha. 



1 . 1 fiw Hfe ; WTO | 

tire fftui oil u T s § ? 

P.U.P.— 797 
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c3 T H H T *5 


?^HH§ 1 


H3l 




<3 r H B T *5 




H3t 




"3 T H H T H 


?kH-. ssl 3toIs sal" i 


W3l 


















for »r§ ? 
















TRANSLATION 


Mohan Singh 


/sat siri akal./ 


Sohan Singh 


/sat siri akal./ 


Mohan Singn 


How are you ? 


Sohan Singh 


Fine. How about you ? 


Mohan Singh 


Fine, thank you. 


Ram Lai 


/namaste./ 


Moti 


/nsmaste,/ 


Ram Lai 


Will you have some tea ? 


Moti 


No thanks. Don't bother. 


Ram Lai 


It's no trouble. 


Moti 


O.K., thanks. 


Din 


/salam./ 


Beg 


/salam./ 




Come in. 




What fl ings you here ? 


Din 


Just £o see you. 
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Beg Have some tea ? 

Din All right. 



USAGE NOTES 

1 4 /sat siri okal/ is the usual greeting between Sikhs, /namaste/ 
is usual greeting between Hindus, /salam/ is a usual and informal 
greeting between Muslims or Christians. If you are observant, 
you will soon learn which is appropriate under any set of circum- 
stances. The remainder of each of the three opening dialogues 
above can be used With any of the three opening formulas. 
For example, you might start with /namaste/ and continue with 
/ki hut e ?/. After practicing the dialogues just as they are given, 
try making these re-combinations. 

1.5 Dialogue 1 1 is a typical brief interchange as two people 
meet. It can be used in almost any place or in almost any 
situation. 1.2 and 1.3 are typical greetings as one person comes to 

visit another in his home. L3 might be used even if the visitor 
comes for some serious business. Etiquette demands that the 
business should not be brought up until after some exchange of 
pleasantries. All of these, of course, are short. Frequently longer 
interchanges will be used. 

1.6 Your instructor will demonstrate for you the gestures 
which commonly accompany these greetings. They are part of the ... 
total dialogue,jand should be practiced alongwith the words. 

The gestures in use in Punjab differ in many ways from those 
in use in America. It is very nearly as important to learn to use 4 
and understand the gestures as it is to learn the vocal language. s 
Make a habit of watching your insturctor as he speaks and 
imitate him. 

1.7 If you do not hear or understand something, you may say 

tusi ki k/a ? 
or for short, just : 

ki k/a ? 

or even : 

ki ? 

In such a situation, all of these would mean something like 
'What did you say ?' The longer form is, of course, more formal. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

L8 The Punjabi sound we transcribe as /t/ is quite different 
from the English 't\ This difference can be easily heard by 
comparing some Punjabi words with some roughly similar English 
words. Your instructor will pronounce the following Punjabi 
words for you. One member of the class should pronounce after 
each Punjabi word the English word in the pair. Listen carefully 
for the difference between Punjabi jtj and English 't\ There will, 
of course, be differences in other parts of the words too, but in 
this lesson you concentrate on the correct pronunciation of /t/. 
Do the best you can with the other features by imitation, but do 
not worry about the detail just now. 

tin 'tin' tan 'ton' 

tol 'toll' nit 'neat' 

mit 'meat' sit 'seat* 

The differences between /t/ and 't' are mainly two : 

English 't' is formed by touching the tip of the tongue to 
the gums just above and behind the front teeth. Punjabi /t/ is 
formed by touching the tip of the tongue to the back of the teeth. 
Punjabi jtj is said to be dental. In the dialogues and drills, be 
careful to make your tongue actually to xh the teeth rather than 
the gums. At first it will take a little extra conscious effort to 
force the tongue farther forward. With practice, this will become 
easy and automatic. 

In English 't' the moment the tongue is pulled away from 
the gums, a little puff of breath is generally emitted. This occurs 
in words with initial 't', but not in words with initial 'st.' This 
difference can be demonstrated by holding a narrow strip of paper 
in fiont of the lips. When a word like 'till' is said, the strip 
suddenly moves forward. When a word like 'still' is said, it does 
not. (It may take a little experimenting to get a strip of paper 
of just the right degree of flexibility to show the difference clearly.) 
The 't' in 'till' is said to be aspirated. Punjabi jtj is always 
unaspirated. It may be helpful to practice with a paper strip, and 
perhaps a mirror to watch it carefully. 

1.9 Your instructor will pronounce the following words for you 
as a model. Imitate him in every detail, concentrating especially 
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on /t/. Be sure to pronounce it dental and unaspirated. 



tin 


top 


tor 


moti 


rat 


tir 


tar 


tf 


pota 


bat 


tol 


tap 


tur 


jiti 


jot 



Meanings are not given for these words, as they are not to 
be learned now. They are given solely for pronunciation practice. 

1.10 Punjabi 'p' and 'ic' differ little from English 'p' and 'k' 
in the position of the tongue or lips. However, both are unaspi- 
rated, whereas English 'p' and 'k' are generaly aspirated, except 
in 'sp' and *sk\ Try the paper-strip test on 'pin', 'spin', 'kin*, 
and 'skin'. The test shows the difference most clearly with 'p', 
because the explosion is near the paper. The difference is just as 
important with 'k' even if harder to see. 

Compare your instructor's pronunciation of the following 
Punjabi words with that of one of the class member's as he reads 
the paired English words. 



par 


.'par' 


par 


'purr' 


pul 


'pull' 


pis 


'peace' 


pel 


;pail' 


pur 


'poor' 


kin 


'kin' 


kal 


'call' 


kis 


'kiss' 


kar 


'car' 


kil 


'kill' 


kam 


'calm' 



1.11 Practice the following words, imitating your instructor's 
pronunciation. If you have difficulty with aspiration, it may be 
helpful to practice with a paper strip and a mirror. 



par 


P' 


pal 


rup 


ap 


nap 


pol 


P 6 


cup 


jap 


cip 




pal 


por 


peke 


top 


S3p 


sip 


kil 


kar 


kori 


kur 


aki 


tak 


kam 


kapi 


ko 


kuc 


taki 


sek 


kat 


kali 


koli 


lok 


kaki 


sak 



1 J2 Some of the words in the dialogue have normal tone and 
some have high. Normal tone is not marked in the transcription. 
High tone is marked with an accent /'/• A word bearing high tone 
has a higher pitch than the one with a normal tone. It will require 
a great deal of practice before you can hear and reproduce this 
difference accurately and easily. At this stage, the best thing to do 
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is to practice the sentences of the dialogue as whole sentences, 
paying special attention to the "tone" of the sentence as a whole, 
and to" its rhythm. 

One word sentences (that is, words said by themselves) are 
not very usual, but the tone differences stand out clearly. The 
following pairs show the contrast between normal and high tone. 
Practice them, imitating your instructor. 



ca 


'enthusiasm' 


ca 


'tea' 


la 


'attach' 


la 


'detach' 


bar 


'farm' 


bar 


'outside' 


ar 


'needle' 


ar 


'business* 


mal 


'property' 


mal 


'chain' 


war 


'turn' 


w a r 


'crowd' 


kal 


'draught' 


kal 


•urgency' 


Pi 


'drink' 


P* 


'grind' 


lo 


'light' 


16 


'griddle' 


mor 


'peacock' 


m6r 


'seal' 


mori 


^ole' 


m6ri 


'leading* 


kari 


'useful' 


kari' 


'single-fold' 



Do not learn the meanings of these words at this time. The 
meanings are given just to show that a difference in tone, slight 
as it ma}? seem to you at first, can change the meaning of a 
Punjabi word drastically. It is crucial that you learn to recognise 
and reproduce tones accurately, as otherwise you will not be 
understood, or, worse, you may be misunderstood. 

1.13 A Punjabi sentence is said with an intonation, a 
pattep of pitch, prominence, and rhythm. This is an important 
feature of the spoken language. The intonation helps to mark off 
the flow of speech into portions such as sentences. Different 
intonations help to mark different types of sentences. In the 
dialogues, some of the sentences are clearly distinguished by 
having different intonations than others, The most obvious into- 
national difference in these lessons is that between questions and 
answers. Often only intonation marks the difference. 

Intonation and pitch interact in Punjabi in ways that are 
very difficult to describe. Fortunately, they can be learned even 
without a clear description. If you will practice the sentences of 
the dialogues carefully until you can say each with the proper 
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pitch, prominence, and rhythm, you will soon learn to hear the 
intonation and tones of the sentences. If you cannot now hear a 
consistent difference between words marked /'/ and words not 
so marked, do not worry about it. That will come in time. 

1.14 Throughout all your work with Punjabi, consider your 
instructor's pronunciation as the standard. Imitate him as accu- 
rately as you can. Do not be satisfied with your work until it 
sounds, both to you and to him, just like the pronunciation of a 
Punjabi. 

The transcriptions are given primarily to point out to you 
certain significant features which you must learn to hear in your 
informant's speech. Use them only as guides in listening to him 
and in imitating. Do not base your pronunciation on the trans- 
criptions. 

1.15 Sentences are much more important units of speech 
than are words. Try to learn to pronounce whole sentences as 
single continuous flows of speech. Word divisions are shown in 
the transcriptions,, but you may not hear them in speech. Do not 
pause where they are shown. If you do, your speech will sound 
halting or artificial. 

Do not worry over the meanings of single words in the dia- 
logue sentences. That also will come later. The translations given 
are intended to indicate the meanings of whole sentences. Very 
often the internal structure of the sentence is very different from 
that of any English sentence. 

Under the head of "Pattern Practice" sentences will be given 
in sets that will permit you to see internal structure. You can 
determine for yourself what certain parts of these sentences mean 
by comparing the sentences in one set, and noting the places 
where their meanings differ. In some cases, sentences in the 
Pattern Practice will parallel and explain sentences in the dia- 
logues. Before the course is finished, most of the sentences in the 
dialogues will have become clear to you. 

When sentences in the Pattern Practices do parallel those in 
the dialogues; they will permit you to vary the dialogues a little. 
For example, you might change dialogue 1.2 by saying /kafi pfoge?/ 
instead of /ca pfoge ?/. It is more usual to offer tea, but one might 
offer coffee. Or, you might say /ca I5ge ?/. It would be very strang;e 
to say /sabzi lige ?/, but only because you would not ordinarily 
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offer vegetables to a visitor until you had sat down to a meal. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



1 Ifi 
1. 10 


/c4 pioge ? 


Will you drink some tea ? 




/at/a pioge r 


Will you drink some milk ? 






\7mi i^rinlr crkimp frnif iiiir'P 
vv in yyu ui in iv aui.iic null j u. i v c . 




/kafi nJope ?/ 


\A/i1 1 von drink Qftrnp fTsfff^p ? 

iT 111 J U1A1J1W • 


1 1*7 
1.1/ 


/ca i.?ge r/ 


Will you have some tea ? 




/at/d l^ge tj 


Will you have some milk ? 






Will vnn have some /barfi/ ? 




/sabzi ljge ?/ 


Will you have some vegetables ? 


1.18 


/6kie?/ 


What is this ? 




/6 ki e ?/ 


What is that ? 


1.19 


/<§ cfi, e./ 


This is tea. 




/<£ dtfd e./ 


This is milk. 




/6 forbat e./ 


This is fruit juice. 




/e barfi e./ 


This is /barfi/. 


1.20 


/6c& e./ 


That is tea. 




/6 kafi e./ 


That is coffee. 




/6 sabzi e./ 


That is vegetables. 




16 dtfd e./ 


That is milk. 


1.21 /barfi/ is a kind of pastry, generally served 



special occasions. Like many other Punjabi confections, there is 
no English equivalent, and therefore, no translation can be given. 
You will certainly get acquainted with it when you get to Punjab, 
and probably you will like it. 

/Sarbat/ is a general term for many kinds of fruit drinks. 
'Fruit juice' is really not a very good translation, as /sarbat/ 
generally is prepared in a more elaborate way than is implied by 
'fruit juice*. Perhaps it would be better to have left it untransla- 
ted as was done with /barfi/. But in any case, do not expect this 
or any other Panjabi word to have a simple uniform English 
translation. Very few will. Even /c4/ does not mean exactly the 
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same as English 'tea*, as you will learn when you are served tea 
in Punjabi villages. 

1.22 Pay close attention to the intonation of these pattern 
sentences. You should find that those in 1.18 are quite different 
from those in 1.16 and 1.17, even though they are all questions. 
Questions such as these in 1.16 and 1.17 have a characteristic 
intonation which marks them as questions. 1.18 do not. 



LESSON TWO 



DIALOGUES 



sfitoar lal 


namaste. 


ram gopal 


namaste. 


sl7dar lal 


4o andar a jao. 




6na nu milo. 




6 ne mere dost, ram gopal. 




6 ne brus bankar. 




amril>a to ae ne. 


ram gopal 


kad5 ae ? 


sudzx lal 


ias din hoe. 


ram gopal 


p3jab pasSd aia ? 


brus bankar 


ji, bit 


brus bankar 


sat siri akal. 


ram sfg 


sat siri akal. 




tus? angrez o ? 


brus banker 


nil ji, amrikan. 


ram sfg 


ki kam karde o ? 


brus bankar 


pis kor wic a. 


ram sfg 


bit accha. 


brus bankar 


salam. 


mirza 


salam. 




ao ji. 




ki hal e ? 




ji lag gia ? 


brus bankar 


ha ji, bit. 


mirza 


koi ciz cdidi e ? 


brus bankar 


nil ji, mrfrbani. 
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n 


^HR§ 1 




c5HR§ 1 


R€3 H T S 


>H T §, >H T Rrf 1 












fcj 3 S§R So^ ' 








olW W§ ? 




^R fe?5 U§ 1 




"» * r o 






IS 


Hf3 Rl 1 


Hth fHlU 


Rfe R) 1 




3RV § ? 








cfi c7H cf3§ § ? 


sgR Hofg 


UtR c7H fe^ »ft 1 


b t h fnuj 


SUH »fe T 1 


9fR gore 


RZ5 T H 1 


fHStT 


FTC5'H 1 




»T§ tfl 1 




oft 3 T S H ? 




tfl 7531 few ? 


H|R gc?H 


tft f HU3 1 


fHBtT 


ore! Bra ^^M § r 


33R Hc7H 






TRANSLATIONS 


Sunder Lai 


/namaste/ 


Ram .Qopal 


/namaste/ 
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Sunder Lai 



2.2 



2.3 



Ram Gopal 
Sunder Lai 
Ram Gopal 
Bruce Bunker 
Bruce Bunker 
Rain Singh 

Bruce Bunker 
Ram Singh 
Bruce Bunker 
Ram Singh 
Bruce Bunker 
Mirza 



Bruce Bunker 
Mirza 

Bruce Bunker 



Come in, please. 

I'd like you to meet somebody. 

This is my friend, Ram Gopal. 

This is Bruce Bunker. 

He has just arrived from America. 

When did he come ? 

Ten days ago. 

Do you like Punjab ? 

Yes, very much. 

/sat siri akal./ 

/sat siri akal./ 

Are you an Englishman ? 

No, sir. I am an American. 

What do you do ? 

I am in the Peace Corps. 

Very good. 

/salam./ 

/sdlam./ 

Come in. 

How are yon ? 

Do you like it here ? 

Yes, sir, very much. 

Do you need anything ? 

No, thank you. 



USAGE NOTES 

2.4 One English name has been introducted into the Punjabi 
dialogue. Listen carefully to its pronunciation. Punjabi pronuncia- 
tion patterns are different in many details from those of English. 
Most Punjabi speakers will find it difficult to pronounce 'Bruce 
Bunker' or any other foreign name in other than a Punjabi way 
when embedded in a Punjabi sentence. The result will sound 
strange to an American. Of course, Americans speaking of 
Punjabis in English will assimilate the name to English patterns 
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in the same way. The result will sound just as strange to a 
Punjabi. 

If you desire to use any English name in a Punjabi sen- 
tence, be careful to modify its pronunciation to bring it into 
accord with Punjabi patterns. Your instructor can provide a 
model. If you do not give a Punjabi pronunciation,. to the name, 
you are very likely to give an English pronunciation to adjacent 
Punjabi words. That might be very unfortunate for your efforts 
to attain a good Punjabi pronunciation. 

At the beginning of your learning, at least, when you are 
trying to establish new speech habits, you must be sure that 
every word in any Punjabi sentence is pronounced in a Punjabi 
way. 



PRONUNCIATION 

2.5 Punjabi has ten basic vowels. These will be indicated in 
transcription by the ten letters /i e e a o o u 1 u 9/. Eight of these 
have already occurred in the dialogues and pattern practices. 

2.6 /i u a/ are very nearly like the three English vowels of 'pit' 
'put', and 'putt*. (Notice how the doubling of the 't' does not 
indicate anything about the pronunciation of the consonant, but 
does mark a difference in the vowel). Like Punjabi, English has a 
very large system of vowel sounds. All of these must be written 
in ordinary spelling with five letters 'aeio u' with some help 
from 'y w.' That forces the use of a variety of strategems. These 
do the job of giving each word a characteristic spelling fairly 
well, but the nature of the English vowel system is concealed. 
For our Punjabi transcription we must use extia letters because 
we want to represent the pronunciation of Punjabi not only 
accurately, but also in a straightforward way. 

Compare the following pairs of words as you have done 
before. Your instructor will read a Punjabi word. Then one mem- 
ber of the class will read the paired English word. You may 
hear some very minor differences in the vowels, but most of 
the differences will be in^the consonants. You may consider that 
these three vowels will give you no trouble, if you continue to 
imitate your instructor's speech as meticulously as possible. Hard 
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work at this will polish off any problems with these three vowels 
easily. While you are working on these, be very, careful about 
the tone or pitch of the word. More than anything else, English 
pitch patterns will make these words sound foreign. Most other 
mistakes will be minor if you master the Punjabi tone system. 



bil 


•bar 


pul 


'puir 


bis 


'bus' 


jin 


'gin' 


ruk 


'rook' 


kil 


'cull' 


kis 


'kiss' 


julai 


'July' 


sab 


'sub' 



2.7 The four vowels /i e o u/ immediatly suggest English equi- 
valents to most Americans. However, the matches are inaccurate 
and are likely to lead to trouble. Compare the following pairs of 
words : 



ciz 


'cheese' 


jun 


'June* 


bit 


'beat' 


sud 


'sued' 


lik 


'leak' 


nun 


'noon' 


mez 


'maize' 


roz 


'rose' 


tel 


•tail' 


cor . 


'chore' 


ret 


'rate' 


g° 


'go' 



These four English vowels are always diphthongized. This 
is most obvious in the case of 'o'. If you say a word like 'go' 
slowly, you can feel your tongue moving upwards and your^lips 
rounding gradually during the course of the vowel. Your neighbour 
can clearly see the movement of the lips. The beginning and end 
of the 'o' are very different. In Punjabi, this diphthongization, if 
present at all, is quite weak. 

The other English vowels in this list are also diphthongized. 
In a word like 'gay/ you can feel your tongue rising but 
the lips do not move. It is a little harder to observe when a 
consonant follows, as in 'rate/ but comparison with a Punjabi 
pronunciation /ret/ will show the difference clearly. None of /i e o 
u/ are diphthongized in Punjabi the way the nearest English 
equivalents are. To pronounce Punjabi with the English-type 
diphthongized vowels gives a very foreign sound which must be 
avoided carefully. 

2.8 Punjabi vowels are affected by the tones. As a general 
rule, words with high tone have shorter vowels than words with 
normal tone. In the following pairs of words listen for the diffe- 
rences of length of vowel. Then practice them being careful to 
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maintain the undiphthongized pronunciation while you practice 
the slight difference in length. 



pi 


♦ 

P* 


In 

iu 


It* 


lik 


lik 


su 


si 


tira 


tira 


duja 


dtfra 


wi 


wi 






ter 


trfr 


mor 


mdr 


mer 


mir 


mori 


mori 


tel 




cor 


cob 


sek 


sid 


sok 


sod 



2.9 The vowel /a/ gives much less trouble than most of the 
others. It is very nearly like the vowel in 'father': Any small 
difference can be woiked out by imitating your instructor. How- 
ever, the same difference in length on tone must be practiced. 





wa 


kar 


jal 


j* 


w4 


kar 




la 


ca 


bar 


mal 


14 


ca 


Mr 


mil 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



2. 10 c mere dost ne. 

6 ram gopal ne. 
6 hardial sfg ne. 
6 mirra ne. 
6 sita ne. 

6 m6n sfg ne. 

2.1 1 c ne mere dost, s6n sfg. 
e ne mere dost, moti. 

6 ne mere dost, beg. 



He is my friend. 
This is my friend. 
This is Ram Gopal. 
This is Hardial Singh. 
This is Mirza. 
This is Sita. 
She is Sita. 
That is Mohan Singh. 
He is Mohan Singh. 

This is my friend, Sohan Singh. 
This is my friend, Moti. 
That is my friend, Beg. 
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2.12 mera na ram lal e. 
mera na mdn s/g e. 
mera na din e. 



My name is Ram Lal. 
My name i$ Mohan Singh. 
My name is Din. 

Do you want tea ? 
Do you want coffee ? 
Do you want anything ? 

Do you want milk ? 

Do you want fruit syrup ? 

Do you want anything ? 



2.13 ca caidi ? 
kafi caidi ? 
koi ciz caidi ? 

2.14 dtfd caida ? 
Sarbat caida ? 
kUj caida ? 



2.15 das dm hoe. 
wf din hoe. 
t/ din hoe. 



Ten days ago. 
Twenty days ago. 
Thirty days ago. 



2. 16 In 2. 10 three of the sentences have been given two trans- 
lations. All the others might have. In Punjabi, we must use 6 
or 6 according to the situation and context. In comparable 
English sentences we must choose between 'this', 'he', 'she', and 
'it'. For example, in the dialogue 2.1, it seems most natural to 
say 'This is my friend, Ram Gopal.' It would be perfectly under- 
standable if you said 'He is my friend, Ram Gopal'. Still our 
custom is to prefer 'this* in such a context. In Punjabi, the 
customs determining whether you should say 6 or 6 are quite 
different from anything in English. In a situation like that in 
dialogue 2. 10, 6 is the proper one. In some other circumstance, 
6 might be better. To try to describe the usage would make it 
seem unduly complex, a little practice and observation will lead 
you to use these two words correctly. 

At this time, only one point needs emphasis : the distinc- 
tions between 6 and 6 and those between 'he', 'she', <it\ 'this' 
and 'that' are different. It is not possible to say simply " 6 means 
'this'." 6 might be used where the best- English equivalent 
would be any one of 'he', 'she', 'it', *tliis', or 'that', or even some 
other entirely different expression. 6 might be used where Eng- 
lish would use any of them. Translation equivalence is very 
complicated and confusing. The Punjabi usage is much simpler. 
It will be much less confusing if you do not concern yourself very 
much with translations, but instead concentrate on observing the 
situations and contexts in which each Punjabi word is used. 
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2.17 Patterns 2.10 and 2.1 1 are polite forms. There is therefore 
a fundamental difference in construction between these and 2.12. 
How this works will become clear later when there are other 
patterns with which you can compare these two. 

2.18 Patterns 2.13 and 2.14 are very similar, except that certain 
nouns (e. g. c£, kafi, sabzi ) must be used in 2.13 and certain 
nouns in 2.14. For the present, merely learn the patterns; the 
explanation will come later. 

In both patterns, the crucial thing at the moment is to 
practice the intonation patterns of the whole sentence. 



v. 



F.U.P.— 797 



LESSON THREE 



3. 1 ram 
mon 

ram 
m6n 

ram 

3.2 dalip sfg 
jan sane I 

dalip s/g 

jan sanel 

3.3 sita 
bimla 

sita 
bimla 



DIALOGUES 

namaste ji. 

namaste. 

ao, kiw? ae ? 

s6n edar aia ? 

n£7 ji. 

6 kahj gia. 

accha ji, merbani. 

sat siri akal. 

sat siri akal. 

mara na jan sanel e. 

amrika to aia. 

do ji, 

3dar a jao. 
ca pfoge na ? 
nil ji, merbani. 
pi ke aia. 
namaste. 
namaste. 

mera na bimla e. 
te ap da ? 
sita. 

ao, kahj cillie. 
accha. 



3.1 cf T H 



>H»§. fis^T >H't ? 
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fa cTOT? fi3PH T I 
tI T ZJ iflf 31 ?> T ? 

ul t »pfew i 

§ ? 

STSt? TOtt 1 



TRANSLATIONS 



Ram 
Mohan 



Ram 

Mohan 

Ram 

Ualip Singh 
John Snell 



/namaste ji./ 
/namaste./ 

Come in. What can I do for you ? 

Did Sohan come here ? 

No, he has gone to the college. 

Thank you. 

/sat siri akaL/ 

/sat srri akal./ 

My name is John Snell. 

I am from America. 
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,3.3 Sita 
Bimla 



Bimla 



Dalip Singh 



John Snell 



Sita 



Come in, please. 

Jon will have some tea, won't you ? 

No, thank you. 

I have just had some. 

/namaste./ 

/namaste./ 

My name is Bimla. 

What is yours ? 

Sita. 

Let's go to the college. 
Fine. 



USAGE NOTES 



3.4 Introductions tend to be very much more casual in Punjab 
than in America. In the villages, in particular, formal introduc- 
tions are seldom given. Often a conversation will go on for some 
time before the name of a visitor is mentioned. With foreigners, 
however, introductions are somewhat more common. 

3.5 Tea is offered to guests at any time of day. It is good 
etiquette to refuse it once. Generally you will end up drinking it 
anyway in spite of your refusal, which will, of course, be taken 
only as politeness. 



3.6 The Punjabi sounds /g j d b/ are voiced. This means that 
the vocal cords vibrate during their pronunciation. This distin- 
guishes them from /k c t p/ which are unvoiced, that is, there is 
no vibration of the vocal cords, 

English 'kctp' and 'g j d b' differ mainly in that one 
set is usually aspirated and the other never. For some speakers 
'g j d b' are voiced. For others, they are not. For the latter, the 
major distinguishing features are the lack of aspiration and the 
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weaker pronunciation. Even when English 'g j d b' are voiced, 
they are usually weakly voiced. We tend to start weak Voicing in 
the middle of the first 'b' in 'bob* and to drop the voicing gradual- 
ly during the second 'b.' 

Such a proiinciation of Punjabi is generally quite unaccept- 
able.. The voicing of /g j d b/ should be strong and extend through- 
out the consonant. It will require practice to get a sufficiently 
strong voicing in initial and final /g j d b/. The following are 
some words for practice. Pronounce them after your instructor, 
imitating him closely. 

./goH gak gop gara gil gad geri gori gad j/d jor jali j 61 jas 
juJa jok jis dur din der dursa deg dag di da d6ri boli boki bas 
ber beg bag bori bari 

L 

/sag dag rog kag lag nag log nig 3g soj moj raj k6j baj 
saj caj kaj l3j rfj lead sud sad n/d rod d5d cad tad modi h3d 16b 
sab r6b c6b lab sib jeb seb 3b/ 

3.7 The distinction between /g j d b/ and /k c t p/ is often a 
difficult one for Americans to hear. Unaspirated voiceless stops 
are, generally heard as /g j d b/. Part of the reason is that we do 
not rely very heavily on voicing to distinguish sounds in English. 

In addition, in Punjabi the tones on the following or the 
preceding vowels also change the voicing of the stops slightly. It 
is therefore important to practice with words having both tones. 

Your instructor will pronounce the following pairs of 
words sometimes in the order shown and sometimes in the oppo- 
site order. Listen carefully for the difference. Then practice 
imitating his pronunciation. 

/gar kar jor cor dal tal bol pol 
sak sag cor jor d?d t3d bir pir 
cuk cUg cam jam tar dar pok bok 
gol kol jali cali kad kat pali bali 
gol kol jus cus rat rad par bar/ 
/gil kal cal jal d6 t6 p6 b6ja 
k6 g6 ca ja tira dtfra hi p5/ 

3.8 There is no sound in Punjabi like the consonant 'r' in most 
English dialects. The letter r has, therefore, been free to be used 
for some Punjabi sound which has no close match in American 
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English. This is a tongue-tip trill /r/ which you have been hearing 
from the very first dialogue. The closest English equivalent, some- 
times called "rolled r," is a special sound occasionally used in 
place of V in signing or in answering the telephone (in 'thr-r— ree) 
While closer than the normal English Y in 'rub* or 'burr/ even 
this kind of "rolled r" is not an entirely satisfactory equivalent 
for Punjabi /r/. 

You will have to learn jxj by imitating your instructor's 
pronunciation. This following are good words for practice : 



/rat taru tar 

rok tari car 

rat mori kar 

ra lari ar 

r6 kari m6r 

ris sari kar/ 



3.9 Using a letter like r for a Punjabi sound quite different 
from its usual English value is a quite normal procedure. We saw 
the same thing in Lesson 1 with /k t p/, all of which are very 
different from 'k t p.' Actually, of course, no Punjabi sound 
precisely matches any English one. Some are close; some are fair 
approximations; some just do not match at all. For example, 
there is nothing in Punjabi to match English 'th' either in 'ether'* 
or in 'either.'. We will later see additional Punjabi sounds which 
are totally different from anything in English. But do not allow 
yourself to be so impressed by the few which are obviously and 
radically different that you forget that there are real and signi- 
ficant differences between all Punjabi sounds and any similar 
English sounds. 

Why then do we attempt to transcribe Punjabi with the 
familiar English alphabet at all ? Simply because that is the easy 
way. It would be laborious to learn a set of totally new marks. 
The tranditional ways or writing Punjabi will not serve our needs 
because they do not always indicate the pronunciation exactly 
and straightforwardly. Some way of calling attention to features 
of pronunciation is useful, and transcription seems to be the best. 

Transcriptions in the English alphabet can be misleading 
H you forget one thing : They are not an attempt to show the 
pYonunciation of Punjabi sentences in English terms. Use them 
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only to remind you of what you have heard. Get the proper pro- 
nunciation by listening to your instructor and imitating him. Do 
not attempt to guess at it from transcription until all features of 
Punjabi pronunciation have become thoroughly familiar and you 
are already able to speak accurately and fluently. 

There is, however, one way in which these transcriptions are 
very meaningful. Whenever a given letter, say jrj is used it always 
means the same sound — not physically the same, but functionally 
the same. In a Punjabi frame of reference, every item transcribed 
with /r/ has a functionally identical sound in it. Every Punjabi 
/r/ is equivalent to every other Punjabi /r/. This is true whether 
the /r/ sound alike to an ear accustomed to American English 
or not. A Punjabi r would not be functionally equivalent to 
any English sound, even if it were physically precisely the same, 
since they work in different ways in different systems. The trans- 
cription is designed solely to represent Punjabi in its own terms, 
not to make any comparisons with English. The familiar letter- 
forms are used merely as a matter of convenience. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



3.11 



3.13 



3.12 



3.10 



6 kahj gia e. 
6 Hr gia e. 
6 e*dar gia e. 
6 2dar gia e. 

6 kalij gia e ? 
s6n kalij gia e ? 
s6n 3dar gia e ? 

6dar a jao. 
3d9r a jao. 
bar a jao. 
s6n 6dar aia ? 



Did Sohan come here ? 



He has gone to the college. 
He has gone to the city. 
He has gone this way. 
He has gone inside. 

Has he gone to the college ? 
Has Sohan gone to the college ? 
Has Sohan gone inside ? 

Come here, please. 
Come in, please. 
Come outside, please. 



6 6dar aia ? 
6 3dar aia ? 



Did he come here ? 



Did he come inside ? 
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3.15 



3.16 



amrika to ai5. 
p3jab to aia. 
dilli to aia. 
amrika to ae ne. 
p3jab to ae ne. 
Pakistan to ae ne. 
ao, 5er callie. 
ao t 3dar cillie. 
ao, bar cillie. 



3.14 amrika to ai5. I am from America. 

I am from Punjab. 
I am from Delhi. 
He is from America. 
He is from Punjab. 
He is from Pakistan. 
Let's go to the city. 
Let's go inside. 
Let's go outside. 

3.17 The only difference between the patterns of 3.10 and 3.11 
is in the intonation. Listen to this carefully as your instructor 
pronounces these sentences, and practice the intonation tho- 
roughly. 



LESSON FOUR 



4.1 m6n sfg 

jan 

m6n sfg 
jan 

m6n s/g 
jan 

m6n sfg 
jan 

4.2 ram lal 
jan 

ram lal 
jan 

4.3 mlrza 

jan 
mirza 
jan 
mlrza 

jan 

4.4 santokh sfg 
jan 

santokh sfg 



DIALOGUES 

4o ji, ethe a jao. 
khane nal ca pioge ? 

phulka hor \5ge ? 
ji bas. 
sabzi ? 
ha, kuj. 
rnethi ki g6bi ? 
methi. 

khana khdoge ? 
n£7 ji. 
kha ke auz. 
ca te pfoge ? 
accha. 

do, khana tiar e. 
sag iSge na ? 
ha ji. 

6 ma di dal e. 

accha, kuj de d/o. 

mas wi \5. 

rriirca bit nil . 

9ccha ji. 

sat siri akal. 

sat siri akal. 

6 mera kaka e, hardial. 

khalsa sakule jada e. 

6na nu milo. 

e mere dost ne, jan saniith. 
amrika t3 ae ne. 
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jan kis kolas wic. 

hardial chewi wic. 

jan sekul kinni dur e ? 

hordial tin mil. 

■jan kiw? jaida ? 

hardial saikal te. 



4. 1 HOcS fRUf ' )^t§ tfl f >mt I 

W cS T H tJ T U xftfm ? 











tv o 


til <\r\ 1 












iral fa S§t ? 




















§ ut§ ar ? 












ht^t ?) T ? 




tft 1 




feu H*U H T S § I 




»feT, 3? § fef 1 












W5* tfl 1 
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4.4 h§ y f*ui Rfe h) >HofiH I 

iTO Hf3 >HoTO I 

H§y fHUf feu HUT ofiofT f r ugfeWH I 

fere* S fHH i 

feu wi shh 3, tre nfHH i 

tTCS fcfH c?55 T H ? 

UHfcWH fe^ His I 



TRANSLATIONS 



4.1 Mohan Singh 
John 

Mohan Singh 
John 

Mohan Singh 
John 

Mohan Singh 
John 

4.2 Ram Lai 
John 

Ram Lai 
John 



Come in. Come here. 

Will you have tea with your dinner ? 

Yes, please. 

Will you have another /phulka/ ? 

No, thanks. 

Vegetables ? 

Yes, a little. 

/methi / or cauliflower ? 

/methi/. 

Will you have dinner ? 

No, thank you. 

I have just eaten. 

You will have tea, of course ? 

Yes. 
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Mirza 


Come, dinner is ready. 




win you nave some /sag/ t 


John 


x cb, inuecu. 


Mirza. 


mis lb nit* ui uai « 


John 


.Tine, give me d little. 


Mirza. 


I-T t * o^tyva molt 

ridve bome meat, too. 




There isn't much chilli. 


John 


ah ngnt, inanK you. 


Santokh Singh 


sat siri okal. 


John 


sat siri akal. 


Santokh Singh 


This is my son, Hardial. 




He goes to the Khalsa School. 




I would like you to meet him. 




*TM •• r • 1T1 M t. | 

This is my friend, John Smith. 




He is from America. 


John 


What class are you in ? 


Hardial 


Sixth. 


John 


How far is the school ? 


HardiaJ 


Three miles. 


John 


How do you go ? 


Hardial 


By cycle. 



USAGE NOTES 

4.5 In 4.4 note the contrast between 6 mere kaka e- hardial. 
and the polite form 6 mere dost ne, j&n samith. . 

4.6 The staple food in most Punjabi families is some kind of 
bread, phulka is neither the most ordinary nor the fanciest. 
With this is usually served some kind of vegetable, collectively, 
sabzi . There are many kinds. Some like g6bi 'cauliflower' are 
familiar in America, though often prepared somewhat differently. 
Others like methi , a kind of greens, are not known in the West, 
sag is another vegetable preparation unknown to Americans. 
Some kind of legume preparation is also commonly served. These 
are generally known as dal . There are many kinds, most of them 
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common English names, ma di dal is one kind. Meat, mas, is 
^aten only occasionally, but of course more often when there is 
company. 



PRONUNCIATION 

4.7 Punjabi k c t p are unaspirated. Similar sounds followed 
by rather strong aspiration also occur. We will write the aspira- 
tion h , and the aspirated sounds, therefore, kh ch th ph . 

Punjabi kh ch th ph are more nearly like English 'kct 
p' than are Punjabi k c t p . Remember, however, that there is 
also another very important difference between t and 't,' in that 
the Punjabi sound is dental, th is also dental, and thus differs 
strongly from English 't' in this respect. In practicing words with 
th be careful to force the tongue forward against the back of 
the teeth. 

The difference between kct p and kh ch th ph very 
frequently distinguishes words in Punjabi, and must therefore be 
carefully observed and maintained. The following are a few such 
pairs of words. Listen to your instructor pronounce them. After 
a bit of such listening practice, he will give you various words 
from this list to identify as aspirated or unaspirated. 



pal 


phal 


tal 


thai 


kat 


khat 


pol 


phol 


tak 


thak 


kar 


khar 


pis 


phis 


sat 


S3th 


lak 


lakh 


lep 


leph 


mit 


mith 


suk 


sukh 



After some practice listening, repeat these words after 
your instructor, carefully imitating his pronunciation. Note that 
though English r k t p' are aspirated, the degree of aspiration is 
not exactly the same as in Punjabi. Therefore, some care in 
imitation is needed. 

4.8 The following words should be used for additional practice 
with k t p and kh th ph : 



pari 


pol 


phir 


Pi 


phita 


phal 


P6 


ph6 


pap 


phal 


pita 


pota 


tari 


thap 


tol 


tira 


thuk 


tha 


pat 


topa 


tik 


taj 


tor 


tS 
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kam 


kdda 


khali 


k6 


kita 


khatam 


kha 


khol 


kol 


kar 


khabar 


kh61 


cup 


pap 


rup 


nepha 


napi 


topa 


haphia 


kapra 


kulphi 


japia 


nepre 


dipa 


hit 


sath5 


jat 


sat 


jito 


6the 


rat 


sita 


6th5 


teti 


hit 


jit 


ik 


wakh 


Jekh 


dukh 


jok 


sak 


akhar 


kalakh 


cik 


sukna 


sakda 


cuka 


car 


che 


ciwi 


cup 


chawi 


chil 


car 


CO 


chip 


cliin 


cik 


cug 


kuc 


bac 


wich 


hoc 


jac 


sac 


naca 


hochi 


socia 


bachfl 


pacia 


racia 



4.9 What we have transcribed as w may have struck you as 
being two different sounds. One is more less reminiscent of 
English 'v/ the other more nearly like English 'w.' To an Ameri- 
can ear, these are sharply distinct, and it seems a bit ridiculous 
to transcribe them with the same symbol. However, for most 
speakers of Punjabi there is no such clear distinction. Many, 
indeed, are totally unaware that they use two different pronuncia- 
tions. It may take a very considerable effort to convince some 
Indians that they do. 

The reason for this rather puzzling state of affairs may be 
seen as soon as the use of the two sounds is investigated. The 
details differ irom one speaker to another, so your instructor's 
speech may not be exactly as here described, but the following is 
typical. Before the vowels iefti, the w is V-like. Before 
a o o u a/u , the w is more 'w'-like. The two pronunciations 
cannot occur before the same vowel. It is therefore totally 
impossible to find any two words that differ only in that one has 
a 'v' like sound and the other a 'w'-like. There is nothing in the 
Punjabi language which makes it worthwhile for a speaker to 
learn this distinction. 

This is exactly comparable to the situation in English 
that we have noted. English 'pin' and 'spin 1 have two very 
different sounds. Yet any normal American will think of them as 
one : 'p.' This is because, when initial in a word, only ph -like 
sounds occur, but when following an 's,' only p -like sounds 
occur. If you examine all the other places in English words, you 
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will find that in each place only one type of 'p' occurs. Thus, 
there cannot be a pair of words in English differentiated only by 
the fact that one has a ph -like sound and the other a p -like 
sound. Nothing forces the average American to learn to hear the 
difference, and he is therefore completely confident that the 'p' in 
'pin' and the 'p' in 'spin' are exactly the same. Indeed, he tends 
to think it quite ridiculous to raise the question at all. In a sense 
he is right : the two sounds are functionally exactly equivalent 
in English, they are both 'p,' and that is what really matters. 

It was for this reason that some special care had to be taken 
in practicing Punjabi words with p and with ph . This diffe- 
rence is crucial in Punjabi, as may be seen from the existence of 
such pairs as pal and phal. Every Punjabi speaker makes this 
difference, having learned it fairly early in life. He makes it 
as consistently as he makes any other distinction. We must also 
make this distinction if our Punjabi is to sound right, and some- 
times simply if we are to be understood at all. 

It is not a question of either sound being a new one. Both, 
or very near approximations to both, occur in English. The 
'problem is rather that these two sounds are used quite differently 
in the two languages. New sounds are often nowhere near as 
much trouble in the long run as new uses of old sounds. 

For a Punjabi speaker learning English, the difference 
between V and 'w' is just as difficult as is that between p and 
ph for the American. It is not that these sounds do not occur 
in Punjabi - fairly close approximations do - but that these 
sounds are distinctive in English, but non-distinctive in Punjabi. 
An Indian learning English /will have to drill extensively with 
pairs of words like 'vine' and 'wine', 'vest' and 'west', etc. 

Americans learning Punjabi will perhaps never get over 
hearing the difference between 'v'-like and 'w'-like varieties of 
w, but they must learn to overlook it. It has no functional 
significance in the language. If it is not ignored, it merely 
imposes a profitless burden on the hearer. Americans must also 
build up the habit of selecting automatically the proper pronun- 
ciation of w for any given context. Only practice - imitation 
and drill - can do this. But with enough drill, it can become 
quite natural. 

4.10 In Punjabi, vowels may be either nasalized or non-nasali- 
zed. There are many pairs of words where this is the onlv 
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distinguishing factor. The following will illustrate. First listen 
to your instructor's pronunciation. Later carefully imitate until 
you can make the difference easily and accurately. 



la 


15 


ta 


ta 


ja 


* M 

]« 


ka 


ka 


was 


was 


lu 


IS 


he 


■ h'i 


SD 


s3 



The following are additional words for practice. Be 
particularly careful to get the tones right as you practice nasa- 
lized vowels. 



tori 


lokT 


tola 


niti 


jitff 


sita 


pite 


nitfl 


?dr3 


r3 


ru 


jai 


la 


bird 


sath3 


pura 


dtfra 


cali 


tf 


ti 


r&i 


ril 


suti 


lii 


jutti 


juttf 


hali 


hall 


tera 


tera 



PATTERN PRACTICE 

4.1 1 sabzi hor lige ? Will you have more vegetables ? 
cd hor lige ? Will you have more tea ? 

dtfd hor lige ? Will you have more milk ? 

4.12 cd ki dud ? Tea or milk ? 
cd ki kafi ? Tea or coffee ? 

g6bi ki methi ? Cauliflower or methi ? 

4.13 kha ke aia. I have eaten, 
pi ke sua. I have drunk, 
tur ke ai5. I came on foot. 

4.14 ca te pioge ? You will have tea, of course ? 
dtfd te pfoge ? You will have milk, of course ? 
khana te khaoge? You will have dinner, of course ? 

4. 15 mivca bit ni7. Not much chili, 
garmi bit nil. It's not very hot. 

dtfd bit nil. There's not much milk. 
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4.16. 



khalsa kalrj jada e. He goes to Khalsa College. 



S9kule jada e. He goes to school. 
b&r jada e. He goes outside. 



4.17. 



bazar ]adi e. She goes to the bazar. 



sskule jffdi e. She goes to school, 
sir jadi e. She goes to the city. 



4.18 Note the variety of translations given for 4.13 and 4.15. 
/garmi bit n57./might be translated rather literally as 'There is not 
much heat', but we would be very much more likely to say 'It's 
not very hot.' /kha ke aiff./might be translated literally as 'Having 
eaten I came. 5 However, we would never say it that way. Perhaps^ 
the closest would be something like 'I ate just before I came/ 
In many situations 'I have already eaten.' or something like that 
would be the natural thing to say where one might say /kha ke 
ala/in Punjabi. I f /kha/means 'eat' and /pi/ means 'drink,' what 
would you guess as to the literal meaning of /tur/ ? 

4.19 Notice the difference between fed te pioge ?/ and led 
pioge ?/. They have been translated differently, but that is not 
much real help. Each of them could have been translated several 
different ways. Indeed, both could have been translated exactly 
alike and still be quite correct. The real clue to the difference is 
: :i the dialogues. In 1.2 fed pioge ?/ is used as the first invitation. 
Jci te pioge ?/ would not normally be used in this situation. In 
4.2 John has just turned down an invitation to eat. (Notice that 
/khana khdoge ?/ is parallel in form to fed pioge ?/). Ram Lai 
then says fed te pioge ?/*setting the second invitation off against 
the first refusal. Perhaps the idea is best given by a long para- 
phrase : 'Well then, if you won't eat, you certainly will drink, 
won't you?' Except that, this paraphrase suggests impatience 
bordering on impoliteness, whereas /ca te pioge ?/ is quite 
polite. 

4.20 Patterns 4.16 and 4.17 are used either for actual present or 
for habitual action. 'He goes to school' or 'He is going to school' 
will both translate /sakule jada e./, depending, of course, on the 
context and situation. 
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LESSON FIVE 



5.1 g4k 
dukandar 

gak 

dukandar 
gak 

dukandar 
g4k 

5.2 gak 
dukandar 

gak 

dukandar 
gak 

dukandar 

5.3 gak 
dukandar 

gak 

dukandar 
gak 

dukandar 
gak 

dukandar 



DIALOGUES 

namaste. 

namaste ji. 

do ji, ki caida ? 

kuj s?tre caide ne. 

kiw? ditte ne ? 

bit saste ne ji. 

do rupe darjan. 

n£7, 6 te bit mege ne. 

calo, tusT ik rupia assi psse de d/o. 

accha. 

taze 3b he ne ji ? 

ji ha, aj i ae ne. 

4 s^duri ne, bit acche. 

kiw? lae ne ? 

tin rupe killo. 

mS te do rupg d/aga. 

k£l ene to lae san< 

accha ji, ap di marzi. 

4 15. 

i kele wakhaio. 

a 15, bit c2ge ne. 

kiw? ditte ? 

Ik rupe darjan. 

6 te bit mtge ne. 

me te p3ja pese d/aga. 

calo ji, nabbe sal. 

sattar lige ? 

accha. 
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5.1 HTOcJ SKHH I 
HcTOSTg <5HR§ tfl I 

HTOH c73 R33 3 T oft? £ ! 

fei' fen £ ? 

^of'6t? T 3 H53 RRH 3 tft I 

3i T zjo? feo § sun Hfuar £ 1 

Hcfr^Tg TO, 3R? feoT Hfu»H Wtf Or B I 

5.2 gr^oj 3Tg »fe 9 £ ? 

huh ui§ 1 
gTOT fori' £ ? 

5 .3 groc? >hu era ferfe^ i 

hfdst fori' fen ? 

OT^^th feof ?U SOTS I 

3I T U3 feu § 303 HfuBT £ I 

b£ tfl, ?T£ Fral 1 

3I T Oc7 R3U <5§3T ? 
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TRANSLATION 



5.1 Customer 
Shopkeeper 

Customer 



Shopkeeper 

Customer 
Shopkeeper 
Customer 
Customer 



5.2 



5.3 



Shopkeeper 

Customer 

Shopkeeper 

Customer 

Shopkeeper 

Customer 

Shopkeeper 

Customer 

Shopkeeper 

Customer 

Shopkeeper 

Customer 

Shopkeeper 



/namaste./ 
/narmste/, sir. 

Come in. What Would you like ? 

I want some oranges. 

What's the price ? (Lit. 'How are they 

given ?') 

They are very cheap, sir. 

Two rupees a dozen. 

No, they are too expensive. 

Well then, you may give me one eighty. 

O. K. 

Do you have fresh mangoes ? 
Yes sir, they just came today. 

These are Sanduris. Very good. 
How are they sold ? 
Three rupees a kilo. 
I will give only two rupees. 

Yesterday I bought some for that much. 

All right, sir, as you please, 

Have these. 

Show me those bananas. 

Here they are. They are very good. 

How do you sell them ? 

One rupee a dozen. 

That's very expensive, 

I will give fifty pnisas. 

All right. Ninety is enough. 

Will you take seventy ? 

O. K. 



USAGE NOTES 

5.4 In Punjab, shops are generally small and specialized. 
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These three dialogues deal with fruit shops. Ordinarily vegetables 
will be sold in different shops. Moreover, it is quite usual to have 
a number of fruit shops together. The vegetable shops will also 
be together at another place, perhaps not for away. Grain 
merchants may be on another street. Some fruit sellers well be in 
regular shops. Others will be in stalls in the fruit market, a large 
building usually put up and maintained by the city. A few will 
simply do business from the street or sidewalk. 

It is quite customary to bargain a bit. Women tend to do so 
more than men, with the result that the shopkeeper starts higher 
to allow more bargaining space. Bargaining does not set the price. 
Rather it is something of a brief ritual leading up to agreement 
at a pretty generally understood going price in the market at that 
season. Do not overdo haggling in the market. On the other 
hand, do not accept the shopkeeper's first price. Find out some- 
thing of the local price structure at the time, and then bargain 
until the price is in line. Shopping around from one seller to 
another will help give the needed information. 

5.5 You will rind a variety of fruit in the markets at various 
seasons. Some will be familiar. Others, like mangoes jab/, are 
occasionally seen in the United States. Still others will be 
totally strange. When you get to Punjab go on exploring in the 
markets. Ask about anything you see that you don't know. It, 
will be worthwhile getting acquainted with all the fruits and' 
vegetables in use. 

There are two kind of oranges in Punjab, /satra/ and 
/naragi/. Though they are quite distinct, English calls them both 
'oranges.' Most American oranges are /nar^gi/ rather than /satra/. 
/s3tre/ peel more easily and have different, sweeter flavour. 

There are many varieties of mangoes /ab/. The names 
vary from place to place. They differ in size, colour, shape, 
flavour, and of course, price. If you don't like them the first 
time you try them, try again. You may have got one of the 
poor varieties the first time ! In the same way there are several 
varieties of bananas, some quite different Irom that familiar in 
America. They also differ greatly in price. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

5.6 Punjabi has both single and double consonants. Double 
consonants are held longer than single. Some pairs of words are 
distinguished only by the length of a consonant. There are not 
many such pairs. Nevertheless, it is important to pronounce the 
double consonants correctly, because otherwise the word may not 
be recognized. 

Double consonants are not distinctive in spoken English. 
'Nil' and 'mill' rime exactly. In spelling, doubling of consonant 
letters is used most commonly to indicate something about the 
vowels. Thus 'hoping* and 'hopping' differ in the vowels, not in 
the consonants. Because you are accustomed to reading *p' and 
'pp' alike, it is easy to overlook the difference when you work on 
Punjabi. This is another reason to depend on your hearing of the 
instructor's pronunciation rather than on reading the transcrip- 
tions. Wherever we write a Punjabi word with a double conso- 
nant it should warn you to listen carefully for feature which is 
unfamiliar to most Americans. 

The following words should be carefully practiced. First 
listen to your instructor's pronunciation as he reads the list 
through. Then imitate his pronunciation. He will provide a 
model. At first say them only immediately after hearing him. 



sadi 


sdddi 


kama 


kammi 


cukla 


cukkia 


kuca 


kacca 


baki 


bakki 


w&du 


bidda 


jati 


jutti 


baja 


bijja 


cabi 


cabbi 


16bi 


libbi 


lepi 


lappi 


kasi 


kassi 


nact 


nacci 


kuli 


kulli 



5.7 The vowel /ft/ is rather similar to 'a' in 'man.' For /d/ the 
closest English approximation is 'aw' in 'saw/ This is better in 
British English than in American, but not really close enough in 
either. Both should receive some practice. The following words* 
will be useful : 

/kg )ft Ife la re ki 

S« nor ler tftr 3er mira 

pera posa pili p«d bede wiri/ 



f 
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k3 


P 


13 


CO 


no 


rS 


kor 


p3r 


tor 


cor 


dor 


miri 


b5t 


gal 


, don 


coda 


Ur5 


don 


IS 


hS 


s3 




s3 





PATTERN PRACTICE 



4 



5.8 ik s3tra caida e. I want one orange, 
ik 3b caida e. I want one mango, 
ik kela caida e. I want one banana. 

5.9 kuj s3tre caide ne. I want some oranges, 
kuj 3b caide ne. 1 want some mangoes, 
kuj kele caide ne. I want some bananas, 
kuj phal cdide ne. I want some fruit. 

5.10 do rups darjan. Two rupees a dozen. 

sawa do rupe darjan. Two and a quarter rupees a dozen, 

tin rupe killo. Three rupees a kilo. 

5. 1 1 6 te bit mege ne. Those are really too expensive. 
6 te bit saste ne. These are very cheap. 

5.12 ml te ik rupia d/aga. i will give only one rupee. 

mS te sattar pese d/aga. I will give only seventy paisas. 

me te wf pese d/aga. I will give only forty paisas. 
me te nabbe pese d/aga. 1 will give only ninety paisas. 

5.13 me te assi pese d/agi. I will give only eighty paisas. 
me te tl pese d/agi. I wiil give only thirty paisas. 

me te sawa tin rupe I will give 'only three and a 

d/agi. quarter rupees. 

5.14 Patterns 5. 1 1, 5. 12 and 5.13 all contain /te/. All of them to 
be used only when these sentences are set off against some other 
statement. Compare /bit saste ne ji./ and /nil, 6 te bit mage ne./ 
in dialogue 5.1. Practice these same patterns with /te/ omitted. 

5.15 Pattern 5.12 would be used by a male speaker. Pattern 
5. 13 would be used by a female speaker. The two are otherwise 
exactly identical. 



LESSON SIX 



DIALOGUES 





IlcJIIldbLC. 


naiwai 


namabte ji. 




aU J if CWl taiUa . 


gait 


jaieDiu itLwer ne r 


I191WM1 


b9Wd lUpe KlliCJ. ! 


gaK 


ie Darn r 


ilcJi Will 


oauc tin rupE. 


Pit 


J^lC UiU LdiiC* lie ; ,} 


hal wAi' 

hoi rv ai 






^ppHfl Tlf Vnlln rl / ri 




/oleri vvTf na Aid 


halwai 


pecha it 

O V* V* X 1 *«* 11* 


gak 


a laddu cage ne ? 


halwai 


ji, kal banae san. 




kalakad wi tazi e. 


gak 


kiw? e ? 


halwai 


tin rups killo. 


gak 


e te bit megi e. 


halwai 


dtfd bit mega e jit 


gak- 


naz, pone tin le 13. 


halwai 


accha, jfw? ap di marzi. 


sur/dar 


ma/hiai wi 13 na. 


jan 


accha. 


sur/dar 


6 pe/ha e. 




as? ap banaia e. 


jan 


b3t mi;/ha e. 


sur/dar 


te 6 ma//hia ne.. 




namak walia ne. 
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jan 

sur/cbr 
jan 



6.1 <3T T Uc? 
UH?ts! 

6.2 gnu* 

3TUc? 

US¥^ 

6.3 RfTOH' 



6 /hik ne. 
paiji I3ge ? 
bit thWa e. 



tTHSftH* for £ ? 
H^? T 3U foRS I 
§ SU^} ? 
f=J?> 30 I 

nfer f fee? feS fef I 

wu 3ar £ ? 

ft* t ? 

feu § HUH HfUBTl § I 

fq gun Hftrap S tft i_ 
?>ul A , u£ fe?> 5 H§ I 

»fe\ fR# A >H T U HBtft I 

feu vte 1 § i 
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HUH fW3 T 1 1 

§ feu wslw " 
feu Glcl £ I 
HUH ^ § | 



TRANSLATIO. 



6.1 Customer /namaste./ 
Confectioner /nam^ste/, sir. 

Yes sir, what do } ant ? 

Customer How much are the hiaj ? 

Confectioner A rupee and a quai kilo. 

Customer And the /barphi/ ? 

Confectioner Three and a half nrpe 

Customer Are the /jolebia/ fresh 

Confectioner Yes, I just prepared the 

Customer Fine. Give me a kilo. 

Put it in the basket. 

Confectioner Yes sir. 

6.2 Customer Are these Itedduf good ? 
Confectioner Yes, they were made yesterday. 

The /kalakSd/ is also fresh. 

Customer How much is it ? 

Confectioner Three rupees a kilo. 

Customer That's too much. 

Confectioner The milk is very high, sir. 

Customer No, I'll give two and three-quarters. 

Confectioner O. K., just as you please. 

6.3 Surindar Have some sweets also. 
John Thanks. 
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Surindar 



This is /pe/ha/. 
We made it ourselves. 
It is very sweet. 
And these are/maf/hia/. 
They are very salty. 
They are very good- 
Will you have some water ? 
It is very cold. 
Yes, thank you. 



John 
Surindar 



John 
Surindar 



John 



USAGE NOTES 



6.4 The dialogue in 6.3 begins in a way that indicates it to be 
the continuation of some previous conversation. If it were 
starting fresh, Surindar would more likely have said : /ma/hiai 15/. 



6.5 Punjabi // $ n / are retroflex sounds. This means that 
they are pronounced with the tip of the tongue turned slightly 
back and touching the roof of the mouth a little behind the gums. 
Punjabi /// is slightly farther back than English 't.' \d\ and /n/ 
are pronounced with the same tongue position as -///. All of 
these vary a little, of course, from word to word. 

English 't d n* are commonly retroflex when they follow 
'r' as in 'Burt bird burn/ Pronounce each of these an4 hold the 
final tongue position so that you can observe carefully. Because 
retroflex sounds are heard in English only after f r/ Americans* 
sometimes think they hear an 'r'-like sound before // <f n/. (Of 
course, this could not be /r/, because this is not 'r'-like.) 

The following words will be useful for practice. First your 
instructor will pronounce the list a couple of times. Listen for 
the differences between retroflex and dental sounds. Then 
pronounce the words, carefully imitating his model. 

/moti mo/i modi m6(/i moni m6ni 
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siti 


siti 


sadi 


sadi 


sona 


s6ni 


pata 


pa/a 


pada 


pjtfa 


cana 


pa n a 


kiti 


ka//i 


kida 


kada 


kana 


kana 


]9t 


p; 


jad 


jedi 


jani 


3 a ni 


b3ta 


bi/ua 


badi 


b?di 


bani 


bani 


lat 


la/ 


lad 


kid 


lani 


lani/ 



6.6 /// also has an aspirated counterpart, //h/. This makes it 
necessary, of course, to pronounce /// quite unaspirated. The 
following words will be useful for practice. 



/thok 


/hok 


thap 


/hap 


than 


/han 


sathi 


pa/hi 


hathi 


ka/hi 


patthi 


pa//hi 


lath 


le/h 


hath 


ha/h 


coth 


ci/h 


/ik 


/hik 


/ok 


/hok 


/ap 


/hap 


pa/i 


pa/hi 


la/i 


la/hi 


so/i 


ko/hi 


C3/ 


ca/h 


ha/ 


ha/h 


ka/ 


ka/h/ 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



6. 7 e sasti e. 

barfi sasti e. 
gobi sasti e. 
naragi tazi e. 
kalak^d megi e. 

6.8 e sastia ne. 
jalebia sostia ne. 
nar3gi£ megia ne. 
ma//hitf c$g\a ne. 

6.9 e sasti e. 
dtfd sasta e. 
kela c2ga e. 
ab taza e. 
puhlka c3ga e. 

6.10 e saste ne. 



It is cheap, 
/barfi/ is cheap. 
Cauliflower is cheap. 
The orange is fresh, 
/kalak^d/ is expensive. 
These are cheap. 
The /jalebia/ are cheap. 
The oranges are expensive. 
The /ma//hia/ are good. 

It is cheap. 

Milk is cheap. 
The banana is good. 
The mango is fresh. 

The bread is good. 
These are cheap. 
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kele saste ne. The bananas are cheap, 

satre mege ne. The oranges are expensive. 

c3ge ne. The mangoes are good. 

loddu taze ne. The Jlzddul are fresh. 

6.11 9s7 teddu banae. We made (hdctu/. 
me phulka banaia I made /phulka/. 
as? barphi banai. We mede /barfi/. 

me ap jalebia banau?. I myself made /jalebia/. 

6.12 Punjabi nouns are divided into two genders. The following 
are feminine. Feminine nouns can be used in patterns 6.7 
and 6.8. 

/plebi barfi 
kalak^d ma//hi 
nar^gi g6bi 
sabzi methi 
c a kafi/ 

The following nouns are masculine. Masculine nouns can be used 
in patterns 6.9 and 6.10. 

jtetfdu pe/ha 

dtfd pani 

s3tra 3b 

kela phal 

phulka Sarbat/ 

You can determine the gender of a Punjabi noun by finding it 
used in one of these patterns — or many others where gender 
controls. When you get to Punjab, you will learn many new 
words just by hearing them used. No one will tell you whether 
they are masculine or feminine; you will have to find out for 
yourself. So get the habit of watching for evidence. Next time 
you review past dialogues and pattern practices look for evidence 
of gender for these and other nouns not listed. 



COUNTING 

6.13 Several of the following numbers are already familiar 
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to you. 



ML 




do 


'two' 


tin 


'three' 


car 


'four' 


pjj 


•five' 


che 


'six' 


S3t 


'seven' 


a/h 


'eight' 


no 


'nine' 


das 


'ten' 



With the exception of /ik/, they can all be used in very 

much the same constructions, /ik/ must be used with singular 
nouns. 

ik s^tra c4ida e. I want one orange, 

do s^tre caide ne, I want two oranges, 

tin stJre caide ne. I want three oranges, 

ik rupia d/onga. I will give one rupee, 

do rupe d/flnga. I will give two rupees, 

tin n/pa d/anga. I will give three rupees, 

Practice using all the numerals in these and other similar frames. 
Several other suitable ones can be found in past dialogues and 
and pattern practices. 



LESSON SEVEN 



halwai 
g*k 

halwai 

halwai 
g4k 



halwai 

g*k 

halwai 

gkk 

halwai 

gik 

halwai 
halwai 



DIALOGUES 



60 ji, 3dar a j&o. 

kuj rasgulle lepe ne. 

ki pA nc ? 

do rupe killo ne. 

tv&tho pope do le Uge. 

accha, ik killo dene. 

te nalc ik killo Sakkar pare wi depa 

hor kuj ? 

nil , bas. 

/okri wic pa dio. 

kinne psse hoe ? 

sare pope tin rupe ji. 

k 15, baki pdn de dfo. 

4 \5 baki psse. 

kalak^d kiw3 lai. 

tin rupe killo. 

eni megi ? 

3 halwai te d6a di d?da e. 
6 6de nal3 c3gi e. 
calo, tus/ pone tin de d/o. 
nil me /4i dfaga. 
accha, \5. 



a! 3*3 ? 
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u*re T nl ^ ?0 fere £ i 

^nuof »feT t %ct fen j 

3 cS T H fe* fcfS Hotting ^ §51 | 

gag! feg u T fef i 

fc7$ UR 5§ ? 
UB^Ht H*§ fis UU tfl I 

3! T Uof *5§, SfTcfl § fe§ i 

UB^ T Ht »TO H§, H'cfi I 

gi T Oof asTste fori 1 s^l ? 



TRANSLATION 

Confectioner Come in please. 
Customer I want some /rasgulle/. 

What do they sell for ? 
Confectioner They are two rupees a kilio. 

I will charge you one and three quarters. 
Customer Fine. Give me a kilo. 

And also give me a kilo of /S^kkar pare/. 
Confectioner Anything else ? 
Customer No, that's all. 
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Put th<?m in a basket. 
How much do I owe you t 
Confectioner All together two and three-quarters 
rupees. 

Customer Here it is. Give me the change. 

Confectioner Here is the change. 
7.2 Customer How much is the /kalak^d/ ? 

Confectioner Three rupees a kilo. 
Customer Isn't that expensive ? 

That confectioner sells it for two. 
Confectioner This is better than that. 

Well, give me two and three-quarters, 
Customer No, I will give two and a half. 

Confectioner All right, take it. 



PRONUNCIATION 

7.3 There are three tones in Punjabi. Only two, normal 
(unmarked) and high (/'/), occured in the first six lessons. The 
third is low (/*/), Every Punjabi word has one of these three. 
There are many pairs of words which differ only in tones. If the 
tones are not correct your speech is likely to be misunderstood. 

The following words illustrate the three tones. Your 
instructor will read them in the order in which they are listed. 
Listen carefully for the difference. Then he will pronounce them 
in some other order. Try to identify the tones. After you have 
had some practice just listening, try pronouncing them after your 
instructor, carefully imitating his model. 





la 


ia 


ca 


ca 


cd 


ni 


na 


nd 


Br 


kar 


kil 


pip 


pan 




p&r 


par 


p4r 


pip 


psp 


pe/i 
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tJr 


tir 


tl 


tJra 


tira 


tlra 


p<iji 


paji 


md]\ 


cbra 


cori 


kSli 



7.4 A slight difference in vowel length is correlated with 
difference in tone. A vowel with high tone is shorter than one 
with normal tone. A vowel with low tone is longer than one with 
normal tone. Vowel length is, therefore, an important clue in 
determining tones of words in sentences. Listen for these 
differences and make a special effort to imitate them in your 
practice. 

7.5 In a sentence the "tune" is a combination of the intona- 
tion and the tone of the words. This means that it will require 
some experience to identify tones in context. You have worked 
on a number of Punjabi sentences, and you have drilled on the 
tones of isolated words. It would be useful to practice some 
sentences primarily for tone and intonation. 

Imitate your instructor carefully as he pronounces the 
following, being especially careful to get the "tune" correct. 



7.6 



me Ur jana. 
me pfd japa. 
me 3er jana. 
mere kbv ao. 
mere p/a* 4o. 
mere 5er £o. 
6 mera k£r e. 
6 mera p/cf e. 
6 mera Sir e ? 
6 mera k£r e ? 
6 mera pld e ? 
6 mera 5er e ? 

ik rasgulla lena e. 
ik 5b l^na e. 
ik s3tra lena e. 
ik kela lsna e. 
kuj pani lena e. 



I must go to the house. 
I must go to the village. 
I must go to the city. 
Come to my house. 



That is my house. 



Is that my house ? 



I want one /rasgulla/. 
I want one mango. 
I want one orange. 
I want one banana. 
I want some water. 
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7.7 do rasgulle tene ne. 
tin 3b Une ne. 

car s3tre l$ne ne. 
kuj kele lene ne. 

7.8 ik narSgi 14ni e. 
ik plebi Idni e. 
kuj dal leni e. 

7.9 do narSfgia lenia ne. 
tin jalebia lenia ne. 

7. 10 ik killo kalakSd dena. 
do killo barfi dena. 
do s?tre dena. 
tinnar?gu? dena. 
kuj khana dena. 

7.11 /okri wic kalak?d pa d/o 
/okri wic plebia pa d/o, 
/okri wic phal pa d/o. 
/okri wic sStre pa d/o. 

7.12 patterns 7.6, 7.7, 7.8 
Patterns 3.10 and 8.11 are not. 



I want two /rasgulle./ 
I want three mangoes. 
I want four oranges. 
I want some bananas. 
I want one orange. 
I want one /jalebi/ 
I want some /dal/. 
T want two oranges. 
I want three /jalebia/. 
Give me a kiJo of /kdlak^d/. 
Give me two kilos of /barn/ 
Give me two oranges. 
Give rne three oranges. s 
Give me some food. 
Put the /kdlakSd/ in the basket. 
Put the /jalebu?/ in the basket. 
Put the fruit in the basket. 
Put the oranges in the basket, 
and 7.9 are effected by gender. 



COUNTING 

7. The following numbers are all new. They should be 
practiced in the same frames as you used in 6.12. In addition, 
they can be practiced in any suitable sentences in this lesson. 
Twelve rupees a kilo would be a very high price for /jalebia/, but 
it is still good practice, linguistically ; 

yara 'eleven' 

bara 'twelve' 

tera 'thirteen' 

coda 'fourteen' 

pSdri? 'fifteen' ( 

You may find the following frame a good one to practice 
numerals in : 

/do te do car htfde ne./ Two and two is four'. 



LESSON EIGHT 

DIALOGUES 



Jan 


riksa. 


rlk$e wala 




jan 


hal bazar jana e. 


nkSe wala 


L ^ XX 

ao ji. 


jan 


Kinne pese r 


riKse waia 


IK rupia ji. 


• » 

jan 


* te bat e, 




kuj k£/ k5ro. 


rikse wala 


calo, nabbe pese de dena. 


jan 


nil, assi pese d/aga. 


rikSe wala 


accha, 4o. 


jan 


khalsa kalij kiw2 jaida e. 


han sfg 


6th3 s/dde ture jao. 


• # _ 
jan 


accha. 


han s/g 


agge cok aega. 




6th3 sajje hath mU; jana. 


jan 


/hik, phir ? 


hari s/g 


phir agli safk to khabbe halh ho jana. 


jan 


ji- 


hari s£g 


6th3 samne khalsa kalij dis piega. 




bit dur n£7. 


jan 


accha ji, meYbani. 


jan 


mZdi nu ke>a ra jada e ? 


hardial 


tus7 es bazar ture jao. 




agge khabbe hath Ik gali 4egi. 


jan 


accha. 


hardial 


gali lig ke mor to sajje hath ho jana. 


j&n 


ji- , 
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hardial agge sdm^e mSdi a j&egi. 

eth5 ne^e i e. 
j&n accha ji, m6rbani. 



8.1 WG fa*H T I 

tTO U t H 3 T tl T 3 TPS' § I 

faoritew tft I 

tTO fofj} UR ? 

tTO feu § § i 

o[F ufe of§ I 

fesnNw Or £ ife* i 

rl T fr wit 0^ fe»fW I 

8.2 % tTO ¥<HRT oftfetT fair tTCte' § ? 

uat ftfuj §^ fn3 h§ tnf r 

OT! ftW >H3I §T Rfl <JH H3 tT T S r i 

uat faui feu waist R35T ir u$ U *l T <£ T I 

*ro ' v\ i 

uat fifitf §f A htohs *tor t oT T fetT ten U#3F I 

gqg f cf ?>uT i 

H T ?> ' ms t ^1, fHaa^sl i 

8.3. flr?5 H3\ § fa33 T <J T £J tTC T § ? 

U3fe»f T B 3RV §H H§ I w| tfS OT fee? 



I 
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8.1 John 
Rickshaw Man 
John 

Rickshaw Man 
John 

Rickshaw Man 
John 

Rickshaw Man 
John 

Rickshaw Man 

8.2 John 
Hari Singh 
John 

Hari oingh 
John 

Hari Singh 
John 

Hari Singh 



John 
8.3 John 

I far dial 



TRANSLATIONS 

Rickshaw ! 
Yes sir. 

I want to go to Hall Bazar. 
Come on. 

How much ? | 
One rupee, sir. 
That's too much. 
Reduce it a little. 

All right, you may give me ninety paisa. 
No, I will give eighty paisa. 
O. K., come on,, 

How do you get to Khalsa College ? 
Go straight from here. 
Thanks. j 
Just ahead you will come to a /cak/. 
Turn left from there. 
Fine. Then what ? 
Then at the next street turn left. 
Yes. J 

From there you will see Khalsa College 

in front of you. 

It is not very far. 

Thank you very mjucln 

What is the route to the market ? 

Keep on going in this bazar. 
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A little ahead on your left is a /gali/. 


John 


Yes. 


Hardial 


After crossing the IeqUI turn rieht at the 




corner. 


John 


Yes. 


Hardial 


The market is straight ahead. 




It is quite near here. 


John 


All right. Thank you. 



USAGE NOTES 

8.4 There is a wide \ ariety of public conveyances in Indian 
cities. m The /rxkga/ originally was pulled by the /nksa wala/. That 
type has pretty wejl disappeared. In some cities it has been 
replaced by a machine built on a bicycle frame and propelled 
Jt>y pedalling. In others the /rikSa/ is now a rebuilt motor-scoot or, 
often referred to as a /pha/ph^/i/. A . /rikSa/ never carries more 
than two, and is more convenient for just one, 

The //aga/ is a two-wheeled horse-drawn vehicle, slow, but 
more comfortable for two than a /nksa/. A //eksi/ is, of course, 
an automobile. They are conventionally painted black with a 
yellow roof. In many cities they come in two sizes, large and 
small, with different rates. Taxis have meters* Therefore, it is 
not usually necessary to nx a price in advance. In all other 
types, a bargain must be agreed on before starting 

8.5 A /gali/ is a small thoroughfare in the built up portion of a 
city. It is typically quite narrow, often too narrow forbears. 
Sometimes it will be lined with small shops. Typically, however 
it is lined with residences. If there are shops, there are usually 
residences over them. 

By contrast a /sa/k/ is a major thoroughfare carrying traffic 
from one part of the city to another. A /cDk/ is a place where 
several thoroughfares come together in a major intersection. The 4 
/cok/ is not the intersection alone, but the area around it. 

A /mor/ i s an Y corner on any thoroughfare. Most of them, 
of course, are relatively unimportant and do not bear names. A 
/cok/ usually is named. A very usual way of locating a place in 
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a city is to say that it is in a certain /cok/. 

A /bazar/ is a concentration of shops, often pretty largely 
in the same or very similar trades. Thus there may be a /sabzi/ 
bazar/, a concentration of vegetable shops along a street or 
several intersecting streets. Very often a major business street 
is referred to as a /bazar/ rather than as a /sark/. A /m?cfi/ is a 
market building in which there are small stalls for tradesmen 
Thus there may be a /sabzi m3(/i/ containing stalls for vegetable 
sellers. 

Often a /bazar/ is named for some person, as Hall Bazar 
in Amritsar. Recently the name has been officially changed to 
Gandhi Bazar, but the old name presistsin popular use. 

8.6 Indian wav,s of giving directions are often confusing to 
Americans. For example, when they say /s/dde ture jio/ it 
means little more than 'Go the direction you are headed now. 1 
It seldom should be taken to mean that you continue in more 
or less a straight line. To translate 'Go straight ahead* is 
certainly misleading. Indians are apt to overlook various minor 
side streets, so that if they say /mor to sajje hath ho ja^a./ they 
mean something like 'Turn left at the first corner that looks like 
it goes somewhere/ All this can be very puzzling to a foreigner. 
The best procedure is to go a little way and then ask again. And 
of course through it all, remember that the American way of 
giving directions, which seems perfectly clear to you, might be 
just as confusing to a Punjabi as his is to you. 



PRONUNCIATION 

8 7 If I is a retroflex flap. That means that the tongue is moved 
back and then flapped forward, touching the roof of the mouth 
very briefly as it moves. It differs in its rapid movement from 
// 4 o/, which are held a short time. It is merely conventional 
to write it by a modified form of the letter /r/. It has no close 
relationship to /r/. To most Americans it does not suggest 'r.' 
The closest approximation in some kinds of American English is 
the very rapid 't or 'd' between vowels in words like 'water' or 
'rudder.' Some British dialects use some thing like //•/ for V; 
this is what is indicated by spelling 'veddy' to represent 'very' 
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witlra British accent. In any case, the best way to get it will 
be imitation. 

The following words will be useful for practice and will in 
addition demostrate how sharply different jrf is from \4\ and /r/, 
If your I4\ and jfj are not clearly different, it may be because 
you are flapping your \d\. In that case, be careful to actually 
hold it very briefly instead of merely touching the roof of the 
mouth in passing. 

sa(fa sara sara kdrfa kd^a kdra 

ro(fi tori tori w4(/i wari wari 

cha# char ch6r phd phf par 

k£(/ k£r kar c3di ciri cari 

pf^i pin piri t&fi tari tari 

8.8 The following sentencs are for practicing tones in context: 
6 k6ra e. That is a horse. 

6 kora e. That is a whip. 

6 k6f a e. That is a leper 

6 k6fa c3ga e. That horse is good. 

6 kora c3ga That whip is good. 

6 k6ra c£ga e. That leper is good. 

6 k&f a bit c3ga e. That horse is vesy good. 

6 kora bit c3ga e. That whip is very good. 

6 k6f a bit c3ga e. That leper is very good. 

6 c3ga kdra e. That is a good horse. 

6 c^ga kora e. That is a good whip. 

6 c2ga k6ra e. That is a good leper. 

6 bit c2ga k6ra e. That is a very good horse. 

6 bit c3ga kora e. That is a very good whip. 

6 bM c3ga k6fa e. That is a very good leper. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



8.9 6 £er jflda e. He is going to the city, 

ntffya b&r jada e. The boy is going outside. 
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moti sakule jada e. Moti is going to school, 
halwai bazar jada e.The confectioner is going to the bazar. 
♦ 8.10 6 bazar jffdi e. She is going to the bazar, 

kufi 6der jadi e. The girl is going there, 
sita kalij jadi e. Sita is going to college. 

8.11 6 p/d jade ne. They are going to the village. 
mZ7(fe 2dar jade ne. The boys are going inside, 
moti te ram hal bazar Moti and Ram are going to Hall 
jade ne. Bazar 

8.12 6 k5r }Sd]a ne. They are going home. 

kuria Ser jadia ne. The girls are going to the city, 
sita te bimla sakule Sita and Bimla are going to school, 
jadia ne. 

8.13 sajje hath mUf jaga. Turn to the right. 

sajje hath mUf jada e. He is turning to the right, 

khabbe hath mur gia. He turned to the left, 

edar mur j&ega. He will turn this way. 

8.14 khabbe hath mur jana. Turn to the left. 

sajje hath mUf jadi e. She is turning to the right, 

sajje hath mu^ gai. She turned to the right. 

6dar mu/ j&egi. She will turn that way. 

8.15 Many verb forms vary according to the number and gender 
of the subject. When the subject is /6/ or /6/ only the form of 
the verb will ordinarily indicate whether the reference is singular 
or plural, masculine or feminine. English shows this by using 
four different pronouns, 'he,' 'she/ it/ and 'they.' 

The verb in /sajje hath mUf jana./ and many similar 
sentences, however, does not change no matter whom the 
command is addressed to. 

8.16 The verb forms in 8.9 to 8. 12 bay e several uses, two of 
which are quite distinct in English. They may express some 
current activity and are so translated in the pattern practices. 
They may also express some habitual activity, whether it is 
happening at the moment or not. This would be done in English 
by such sentences as : 'He goes to the city.* 'She goes to the 
bazar.' 
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8.17 Certain /factions are expressed by use of the following 
words :' 

sawa 'one quarter more' 

sa(fe 'one half more' 

pD^e 'one quarter less' 

For example : 

59 wa tin 'three and a quarter' 

s&(/e tin 'three and a half 

po^e car 'three and three-quarters' 

There are two exceptions : 

4&f 'one and a half* 

tai 'two and a half 

Fractions less than one are expressed as follows : 

idda 'one half 

po^e 'three quarters' 

Practice these numbers in suitable sentences from the 
dialogues and pattern practices. 



LESSON NINE 



DIALOGUES 



9.1 j&n sat siri akal. 

dukandar sat siri akal. 

4o ji, ki caida e ? 
jan kuj phal iege ne. 

dukandar jo k$ mil jaega. 

s?tre, 3b, seb, nalpati**, kele, amrud, 

Sgur. 

j&n naSpatia mi^hia ne ? 

dukandar ha ji. 

jan ki pa ne ? 

dukandar ik rupe killo. 

jan te 3b kiw? ne ? 

dukandar bare widia ne ji. 

(f6r rUpe killo. 

s3duri ne. 
jan seb kiw2 ne ? 

dukandar bare mi^he ne. 

kaSmiri ne. 

tin rupe killo. 
j&n ene mege ? 

dukandar hali naw? ne. 

jan accha, ik killo 3b te ik killo seb de d/o. 

kinne pese hoe ? 
dukandar 4 13 ji. 

sare s&^e car rupe hoe. 
jan accha, m6rbani. 

sat siri akal. 
dukandar sat siri akal. 



1 W7> 
tT T ?> 



tT'?> 



John 

Shopkeeper 
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nfs WTO I 

tfi, oft B^H* § ? 

R3§, RH, fiW3l»f, WfcTS, 

tf tft i 

§^ ?0 fens i 
Real H i 

§5 HfdS ? 
urot £ I 

»fe\ fe* fsrS nfe § feet fefis hh f fe§-i 

fife VR OH I 

»TO H§ Vft I RT§ Rt£ 5§ I 

Rfe Rl nfcfTO 
Rfe 10 WPS 



TRANSLATION 

/sat siri akal./ 
/sat siri »kaL/ 



i 
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Come in, please. What would you like ? 
John I would like some fruit. 

Shopkeeper You will get anything you ask for : 

oranges, mangoes, j apples, pears, bananas 

guavas, grapes. 
John Are the pears sweet ? 

Shopkeeper Yes, sir. 
John How much ? 

Shopkeeper A rupee a kilo. 
John And how are the rtiangoes ? 

Shopkeeper They are very good. 

A rupee and a half a kilo. 

These are Sanduri. 
John How are the apples ? 

Shopkeeper They are very sweeet. 

They are from Kashmir. 

Three rupees a kilo. 
John That's too much. 

Shopkeeper They are from the new crop. 
John We}l then, give me a kilo each of mangoes 

and apples. 
How much is thai ? 
Shopkeeper Here they are. j 

All together, four aind a half rupees. 
John Thank you. 

/sat siri akal./ 
Shopkeeper /sat sTri akal./ 



PRONUNCIATION 

9.2 Punjabi /i/ is a retroflex lateral. Practice the following 
words. 

sa(fa safa saja salai 

m6(fa mafa majix malli 
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kara 


kaja 


killi 






p/ri 


psji 


peli 




kiddi 


kari 


kkji 


kali 




Vidi 


pa r i 


p6ii 


poli 




ped 


p//-i 


piji 


pilli 




gorfi 


geri 


k6U 


k<5ii 




gaJi 


gar* 




pali 




par 


sa^i kaji 


taji 


kdri 


naj 


mi$fi 


sa/i wa/- 


par 


poli 


dol 


godi 


goji hafi 






ko\ 


rod\ 


pha(fi wa(fi 


TOfi 


kofi 


naji 


The following sentences 


are for 


practicing 


tones 



9.3 
context : 

6 sa^e k£r aia. He came to our home. 

6 sade p/d a'a. He camt to our village. 

6 saie 56r aia. He came to our city. 

6 bar aia. He came outside. 

me bar aia I came outside. 

p<H bar aia. Brother came outside, 

g£d phi koj e. The ball is with brother. 

g?d mere ko} e. The ball is with me. 

g?d 6&e ko\ e. The ball is with him. 

6 kaja e. He is in a hurry. 

6 kaja e. That is black. 

6 para e. 7 hat is heavy. 

6 bder gia. He went there. 

6 3dar gia. He went inside. 

6 phr gia. That is filled. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



9.4 phulka caida e. v I want bread, 

khana c&ida e. I want food. 
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I want a good mango. 
I want some cold water. 
I want some /kalakJd/ . 
I want some fresh /barfi/ . 
I want a good basket. 
I want more /dal/. 
I want some /rasgulle/ . 
I want some good bananas. 
I want sora£ fresh oranges. 
I want a dozen bananas. 
I want oranges. 
I want some fresh pears. 
I want some good /jalebiff/ 
I would like some fruit. 
I would like some /ma//hia/ 
I would like one apple. 
I would like a pear. 
I don't want anything, 
I don't want any more 
/barfi/ 

I don't want any /Sarbat/. 
I don't wont any more fruit. 

9.10 Certain verb forms vary according to the number and 
gender of the object. 

All the sentences in this set of pattern practices have been 
translated with T as subject. Actually, there is no subject 
expressed in the Punjabi. This must be supplied from the context 
or situation. Here the sentences are given with neither. As a 
result, a number of translations are possible : 'He wants bread/ 
etc. 



9.5 



9.6 



9.7 



9.8 



9.9 



c?ga ab caida e. 
/h?(fa papi caida e. 
kalak5d caidi e. 
tazi bar ft caidi e. 
c3gi tokri caidi e. 
hor dal caidi e. 
rasgulle caide ne. 
c3ge 5b caide ne. 
taze s3tre caide ne. 
ik dar jan kele caide ne. 
narSgia caidu? ne. 
tazia naspatia caidiff ne. 
c3fgia jalebia cadia ne. 
kuj phal lene ne. , 
kuj ma//hia tenia ne. 
ik seb hina e. 
naSpati teni e. 
koi ciz nil caidi. 
hor barf i ni7 caidi. 

Sarbat ni? caida. 
hor phal nil caide. 



9.11 COUNTING. 

Many of the following numbers are already familiar. 
However, the whole set should receive more practice in various 
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frames. 



cbs 


'ten 1 


wl 


'twenty' 


tf 


'thirty' 


caji 


'forty' 


p?ja 


'fifty' 


sith 


'sixty' (compare /sat/ 'seven') 


sottar 


'seventy' 


ossi 


'eighty' 


nabbc 


'ninety' 


SO 


'hundred' 


do so 


'two hundred' 


tin so 


'three hundred' 


car so 


'four hundred* 


pjj so 


'five hundred' 


chc so 


'six hundred' 


sot so 


'seven hundred' 


Q\h so 


'eight hundred' 


no so 


'nine hundred' 


hazar 


'thousand' 



P. UP. 707 



LESSON TEN 



DIALOGUES 

10.1 pgiir sfg 6 darbar sab e. 

jan is de suneri gS : ba < bit s6pe lagde ne. 

jagir sfg ji, te 6na da parchawff wi sarowar wic 

bit st/dar lagda e. 
jan 6 kad3 bapia si ? 

jagir sfg car so saj hoe. 

is di ni mia mir ne rakkhi si. 
jan ta te 6 bit pura^a e. 

Pg» s/g ha ji. 

parsons da kam maraja ra^jit s/gne 

karwaia si. 

jan is nu hari m2dar wi kede ne na 

jagir s/g ji. 

ao, 3dar cillie. 
jan 6 ki ga rie ne ? 

jagir S/g 6 kirtan kar rie ne ? 

gr£th sab de Sabd ga rie ne. 
jan bit s6pa g5de ne. 

jagir s/g ha ji, e bit c%e ragi ne. 

6dar mere naj/ <jo. 

parSad li. 
jan accha ji. 

jagir sfg darbar sdb pas£d aTa ? 

jan ha ji, bit. 



I 0. 1 tPafe fRU| fcj €3H'3 RTf^g § i 

W7> fen § g^futf m#e su£ sgre £ 
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tJTgfta frfW tft, § fere* & iras^ ^ R^u fe^ huh 

ROT H3!H T § I 

tTO fen ore" sfew r1 ? 

fen #u h1»t hIh £ w! rit i 

t^?> H' § feu HUH RTO T t I 

trofe frito u f fft i 

cT^Tfew Hi j 

tTO fen § ual wot ?1 stfere £ ? 

W§ WOT *b1§ I 
tTO fej eft an Ha S ? 

tTrgflg frfw fej often?; ere £ i 

aigHTfas § rto <jf cid $ i 

iTO HUH Ro^t £ | 

rafter fiw ut Tft, feu huh Irar ^gft ^ i 

waftg ftw oth t 3 H T fon ur^ »rfH>H T ? 

tTO a* rf) f huh' i 



TRANSLATION 

10. 1 Jagir Singh 1 his is Darbar Sahib. 

John Its golden domes are very pretty. 

Jagir Singh Yes. And their reflection in the lake 

is also very beautiful. 

John When was it built ? 

Jagir Singh About four bundled years ago 

- Mian Mir laid its foundation stone. 
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John Then it is quite old. 

Jagir Singh Yes. But Maharaja Ranjit Singh had 

this gold work done. 
John It is also called Hari Mandir, isn't it ? 

Jagir Singh Yes. 

Let us go in. 
John What are they singing ? 

Jagir Singh They are performing the Kirtan. 

They are singing hymns from the Granth 

Sahib. 

John They sing very nicely. 

Jagir Singh Yes, they are very good singers. 

Gome here with me, 
\ Take Parshad. 

John All right. 

Jagir Singh Did you like Darhar Sabib ? 

John O yes, very much. 



USAGE NOTES 

10.2 The Darbar Sahib or Golden Temple is the leading Sikh 
shrine. - It is located on an island in a lake in the center of the 
city of Amritsar. The city is named from the temple, Amritsar, 
meaning 'Lake of Nectar.' 

Before partition. Amritsar and Lahore were together the 
central cities of Punjab. The border, however, now separates 
them. ^Lahore is the chief city of Pakistani Punjab, and 
Amritsar of India. Amritsar has long been the most important 
5ikh center. There are a number of shrines in the area. Khalsa 
College in Amritsar Is the oldest Sikh institution of higher 
learning. 

Ramdas was the fourth'Guru, He led the Sikhs from 
1574 to 1581. 

Ranjit Singh was Maharaja in the Panjab from 1799 to 

1839. 
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The Granth Sahib is a collection of hymns and other 
religious writings compiled by the Sikh Gurus. 

A /Rirtan/ is a musical recitation of religious poetry. 
/parSad/ is a preparation of Hour, ght.e, and sugar which is passed 
to the worshipers during certain services. 



PRONUNCIATION 



10.3 There are no new sounds in this lesson. However, 
practicing the following words wiJl give you fluency in the more 
difficult sounds of Punjabi. Concentrate especially on the 
retroflex (underlined) sounds. 



kana 


pone 


sac/a 


sade 


ma fa 


sara 


ja/ia 


on a 


ndddi 


vtdddi 


ta/»i 


ca^i 


papi 


chani 


warfi 


Uddn 


sark 


rark 


rona 


t6pa 


ta</i 


p3d 


bri 


sari 


manka 


randk 


m6da 




kiri 


nan 


pap 


Xhni 


phd 


chad 


pa^a 


k^ri 



10 4 More tone practice in frames 
6 ludidne jaega. 
6 amritsar jaega. 
6 jelldar jaega. 
as7 ludlane jawage. 
as/ amritsar jawage. 
as7 jaladar jawage. 
me ludiane sa. 
me amritsar sa. 
me jalSdar sa. 
ludiane gae sa as7. 
amritsar gae sa as7.* 
jal3dar gae sa as7. 
6 sacfe na/ ludlane gla. 
6 sa</e naj amritsar gla 
6 saa*e naj jal^dar gia. 



He will go to Ludhiana. 
He will go to Amritsar. 
He will go to Jullundur. 
We will go to Ludhiana. 
We will go to Amritsar. 
We will go to Jullundur. 
I was at Ludhiana. 
I was at Amritsar. 
I was at Jullundur. 
We went to Ludhiana. 
We went to Amritsar. 
We went to Jullundur. 
He went to Ludhiana with us. 
He went to Amritsar with us. 
He went to Jullundur with us. 
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PATTERN PRACTICE 



10.5 



10.6 



10.7 



10.8 



10.9 



gtfbad sone lagde ne. The domes look pretty, 

gtfbad b5t sone lagde ne. The domes look very pretty, 
sunlri gubad s^e lagde ne. The golden domes look pretty, 
is de gffbad s6ne lagde ne. Its domes look pretty, 
parchawa stfdar lagda e. The reflection looks beautiful, 
parchawa bit sl/dar lagda The reflection looks very 



e. . 

6na da parchawa sffdar 
lagda e. 

parchawa sarowar wic 
stfdar lagda e. 

darbar sab kadS bapia 

si ? 

g&bad kadS bane san ? 
sone da kam kadS 
karwaia si ? 

is di ni kadS rakkhi si ? 



6 ki kar rie ne ? 
6 ki kh$d lie ne ? 
pgir s/g ki kor r/a e ? 
amnt k^r ki ga rii e ? 
6 ki karda e ? 
e ki g3de ne ? 
mffde ki kh6<fde ne ? 
kuria ki gSdia ne ? 
10.10 6 dilli di sark e. 

6 lit dia sefka ne. 
6 mon da k6ra e. 
e ram de kbfe ne. 



beautiful. 
Their reflection looks beautiful. 

The reflection in the pool looks 
beautiful. 

When was the Darbar Sahib 
butlt ? 

When were the domes built ? 

When was the gold work done ? 
When was its corner-stone 
laid ? 

What are they doing ? 
What are they planning ? 
What is Jagir Singh doing ? 
What is Amnt Kaur singing ? 
What is he doing ? 
What are they singing ? 
What are the boys playing ? 
What are the girls playing ? 
This is the Delhi Road, 
These are city roads. 
This is Mohan's horse. 
These are Ram's horses. 
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10.11 



ap da p/(/ pa^d aia. 
ap di kafi pasSd ai. 
ap de 3gur pas^d ae 
ap dia jalebu? pasSd 



I liked your grapes. 
I liked your /plebia/, 



I liked your village. 
I liked your coffee 



aia. 



COUNTING 



10.12 Learn the following numbers and practice them in frames 
such as you have been using. 



You can now count as far as twenty, and by tens to one 
hundred. You falso know how to express fractions involving 
halves and quarters. Those are the most useful numbers. For 
the present it is better to stop with that. The remaining numbers 
are rather complex and not frequently used. 

For example, /p^jattar/ 'seventy-five' is one of the more 
transparent ones. It looks like a condensation of /p3fj/ and 
/sattar/. But there is no easy way of figuring out what the form 
should be, so the only way would be to memorize the whole set. 
Some are much less obvious : /peth/ 'sixty-five' does not look 
much like /pSj/ and /si/h/. After you have acquired greater 
fluency in Punjabi, you may desire to learn some more numerals. 
For the present, it is better to avoid them, as far as possible. 



so\5 
sdtara 



Sixteen' 
'seventeen' 
'eighteen' 
'nineteen* 



a/hari? 
unni 



LESSON ELEVEN 

A TALE 

.1 1. ik si cifi te ik si ka. 

2. d6w8 ral ke khicri r/nap lagge. 

3. ciri ne liada cola da dana. 

4. te ka ne li2da motha da dapa. 

5. ciri 9g bajap bggi. 

6. one ka nu k/a. 

7. kawS kawa, ja kh£ t5 papi lia. 
8 ka ne kh6 to pani Is ada. 

9. ciri ne ka nu kf<*. 

10. 6 pani thop a e. 

11. ja hor ha. 

J 2. ka pani lep cala gia. 

13. picchS ciri ne khicri r/a ke kha lai. 

14. te'cakki de ga</ wic luk gai. 

15. jadS ka pani Is ke aia. 

16. ta ciri <5the koi na7 si. 

17. 6d^r od^r wekhdia ami cifi da pwja dis pia. 

18. ka ne 9g wic salai tatti kiti, 

19. te ciri de pwje wic de ditti. 

20. ciri toggi cikan, 

21. c:7 c7 mera pwja sa/*ia. 

22. ka ne agga k/a, 

23. kia paraia khlccar khada. 

24. go meri bat, te into pe gai rat. 



1.1 l. fee? fggl § feci Hi a* i 
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3. fani s few* 3w & w& \ 

5. fe^l >H6T H'H^ Ski t 

6. §0$ 5* <| fcK3 T I 

7. ST^ gi^i yg 3' U'Sl few I 

8. c?f £ UU U'Sl H Wtf' l] 

9. fo^t 3 3* S fof^JT | 

10. fej u^l fa^T § j 
n. ug few i 

12. oft vjt^ ^ gjjT fgt>HT I 

13. fug 1 fegj £ fifg^l fafc cT ^t OTl I 

14. 3 €ofl t 313 feB aret I 

15. <7t u^l H 3 >H T feW, 

16. 3* fesft §H c7H| OTT Hi I 

17. gqg §qg #ufe»T §U§ fetf ^ u^t fen fu»n , 
1*. 3* g hh t hI 33l sftel I 

19. § fail 3 US 3 fe3*l I 

20. fa^l saft glcTS, 

21. ^ H<J T US T Rfe»fT i 

22 . cr £ nrer for, 

2 3. fa^ UB T fe > H T fu%3 y T TO T : . 

24. feu wtf s^b, 3 u aiet 3 t h i 



TRANSLATION 

11.1 1. There was a sparrow and a crow. 

2. They together began to cook /khicri/. 

3. The sparrow brought a grain of rice. 

4. And the crow brought a grain of /mo/h/. 

5. The sparrow began to make fire. 
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6. She said to the crow : 

7. 0 crow, O crow, go and bring water from the well. 

8. The crow brought water from the well. 

9. The sparrow said to the crow : 

10. This water is little. 

11. Go and bring some more. 

12. The crow went to bring the water. 

13. After this the sparrow cooked the /khlcri/ and ate it. 

14. And hid herself in the hole of the grinding-wheel. 

15. When the crow returne 1 with water, 

16. The sparrow wasn't there any more. 

17. Looking around, he saw the sparrow's tail. 

18. The crow heated a needle in the fire, 

19. And pushed it in the tail of the sparrow. 

20. The sparrow began to cry : 

21. /c7 ci/, my tail is burning. 

22. The crow replied : 

23. Why did she eat another person's /khicri/ ? 

24. This is my tale and the night is late. 



USAGE NOTES 

11.2 This is a very familiar folk tale in Punjab. It will be 
distinctly worth memorizing, since you may have opportunity to 
tell a tale. A familiar one is certainly the best for a beginner ! 

Line 1 is a very usual opening formula for a tale of this 
sort. It is, of course, varied slightly from tale to tale : /Ik si 
raja te ik si rani./ 'There once was a king &nd a queen. 1 etc. 
A sentence of this type marks that follows as a tale in much the 
same way as does English 'Once upon a time there was a sparrow 
and crow/ 

Line 24 iis a standard way of closing a folk tale. It has 
some of the same functions as English 'And so they lived happily , 
ever after/ Neither of these formulas would be used with other 
kinds of narrative. 
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Line 23 is a well known proverb. It uses /khiccar/ instead 
of the more usual /khicri/. Being a proverb, it would not do to 
change it, of course. /ki3 pefai khicri khadi./ would, however, 
mean exactly the same thing. 

11.3 /khicri/ is a dish made of rice and something else cooked 
together. The other ingredient is most often some kind of /dal/ 
This is the case here; /mo/h/ is a kind of /dal/. The word /khicfi/ 
is also used metaphorically of anything mixed, e. g. /khicri pa$a/ 
mixed language : Punjabi, English, Urdu and what-not mixed 
together. 

11.4 Village people grind flour from their own grain. For this 
purpose they use a /cakki/. This consists of two stones one 
above the other. The lower one is stationary; the upper one can 
be turned by means of a /hatthi/ (compare /hath/ 'hand'). In the 
center of the upper stone is a hole jgSdl into which the grain is 
poured a little at a time. It passes between the two as the upper 
one is turned and comes out around the edge as flour. 



PRONUNCIATION 

11.5 The following is a convenient summary of all the sounds of 
Punjabi : 

Retro- 





Velar 


Palatal 


flex 


Dental 


Labial 


Stops, voiceless 


k 


c 


t 


t 


P 


aspirated 


kh 


ch 




th 


ph 


voiced 




J 


4 


d 


b 


Nasals 




n 


n 


n 


m 


Flap and trill 






r 


r ' 




Laterals 






1 


1 




Fricatives, voiceless 






s 


s 


f 


voiced 








z 




Semivowels 




y 






w 


Glottal 


h 










Nasalization 












Tones 












Vowels 


i e sa : 


)OUl3U 
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The labels given are technical phonetic terms. A few 
were introduced in the first ten lessons, j The remainder are 
introduced here for the convenience of students who have studied 
phonetics. If you are not already familiar with them, there is no 
need to learn them. They will not be made use of in the remain- 
ing lessons. 

11.6 Certain of the sounds listed require some comment: 
There is a clear contrast in Punjabi between /3b/ and /ab/, 

/3d/ and /ad/, and fid\ and /ad/. This is shown by such pairs of 
words as the following : j 

/kab/ 'tremble' /lab/ 'greed' 

/sad/ "tool' /sad/ 'call' 

IkSdl 'back' /kty/ 'takeout' 

In the speech of most Punjabis, there is also a distinction 
between /3g/ and /an]/. However, this is very much less important. 
There is a great deal of variation. Some say /wa?j/ 'like'; others- 
say /wag/; still others use both. But those who say /wa^/ usually 
say /wiag/ 'trick.' Because of such variation; it is impossible to 
transcribe the difference in a way that would accurately reflect 
the pronunciation of all those who might serve as instructors 
using these lessons. But it is hardly necessary, since the distinc- 
tion is of little significance. For convenience, we have written 
both as /ag/. Thus /wag/ represents either / waij / or wag/, 
while /wi_3g/ represents only /wia?)g/. If you imitate your 
instructor, your pronunciation of these words will be entirely 
acceptable, though perhaps slightly different from that of another 
person trained under a different instructor, j 

11.7 The situation with /n/ is in some ways similar. There are 
very few words with /n/ where this is not immediately followed 
by /c/ or /j/, The on]y common one is /anapa/ 'child*. On the 
other hand, neither /n/ or /#/ occurs before jcj or /j/. We can. 
therefore, use a simpler transcription and write j~c{ and /~j/ 
instead of the more strictly correct 7 nc/ and /nj/. There is no 
possibility of a mistake, and the beginner would not be helped 
by the added specification. 

11.8 In some parts of Punjab, }\j is not distinguished from /l/. 
In others, /[/ is used in fewer words than is indicated in these 
lessons. Your instructor's pronunciation, therefore, may not 
coincide exactly with that shown. In any case, imitate his 
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pronunciation. If you do so, you will be understood in any . part 
of the Punjab. Punjabis who distinguish /}/ and /!/ are 
accustomed to hearing dialects that do not. Tf you make the 
distinction in a community that does not, there can be no 
difficulty. 

11.9 Not all Punjabis make a clear distinction between /ph/ 
(which is rather common) and /f/ (which is much rarer). In 
certain positions in the word, some people will pronounce both 
much like English 'f\ The distinction is mostly likely to be 
made in initial position. Educated people are more likely to 
make the distinction than uneducated. Again, the best practice 
is to imitate your instructor. His speech probably represents a 
very good type of Punjabi that should be acceptable anywhere. 

11.10 \z\ is a sound that occurs most often in words borrowed 
from Urdu. As such, it is very much more common in* Pakistani 
Punjabi than in Indian. Its pronunciation presents no difficulty 
for Americans, being very much like 'z' in 'zoo.' But it does 
give trouble for some Punjabis. You will frequently hear \\\ 
substituted, particularly in rural areas. Thus, you may hear 
/jarfir/ for /zarwr/. It is probably best to use /z/, but you must 
be prepared to hear and understand /j/. 

11.11 There are three tones in Punjabi. Every word has just 
one tone It may occur on the first syllable or (very much more 
rarely) on the second syllable. Normal tone is very much the 
most frequent. For this reason it is convenient to leave it 
unmarked except when it occurs on the second syllable. This 
makes it unnecessary to write any tone mark on more than half 
the words Though not written the tone is still to be pronounced. 
Every Punjabi word has a tone. The following indicate the 
possibilities : 

1 syllable 2 syllables 3 syllables 

Tone. on first syllable : 

normal /ca/ 'enthusiasm' /kora/ 'whip' /bolie/ 'let's talk' 
low /ck/ 'peep' /k6ra/ 'horse' /pejwga/ 'will send' 

high /ca/ r tea' 1 /kora/ 'leper' /khawga/ 'will eat' 
Tone on second syllable : 

normal — /chala/ 'deceieve' /karai/ 'get it done* 
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low — /park/ 'fill' /par^i/ 'studies' 

high — /waga/ 'threw' /kara2/ 'will get it done 

Four syllable and longer words are infrequent, but follow 
the same patterns. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 

11.12 crri ne cola da The sparrow brought a grain of 
dapa JiSda ^ rice. 

ka ne papi liSda The crow brought water, 
ene salai liSdi. He brought a needle 

6ne phal hade. He brought fruit. 

1 1. 13 ka ag ba/an lagga . The crow began to make a fire. 
rmY(/a kam karn lagga. The boy began to work. 

kUfi kam karn laggi. The girl began jto work, 
kuria pa pi len laggia. The girls began to bring water. 

11.14 ci/i ag ba/ap cali gai. The sparrow went to build a fire, 
ka khicyi r/nop cala The crow went to cook /khicfi/. 
gia. 

kuria papi lep The girls went to get water, 

calia gaia. 

mffde kam karn The boys went to work, 
cale gae. 

11.15 one salai pwje wic He put the needle into the tail, 
ditti. 

one pesa hath wic de He put the money in the hand, 
ditta. 

ka ne papi 6mi de The crow gave her the water, 
ditta. 

ciri ne ka nu khicri The sparrow gave the crow /khicfi/. 
deditti. 

1 1.16 ]ko khiS to papi liko. Go and get water from the well, 
jao bazar to sabzi liho. Go and get vegetables from the 

market. 
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1 1.17 kJ ne cifi nu k/a. 



6ne dukandar mi k/a. 
halwai ne onu k/a. 
£ne onu k/a. 



jao khrcri lrdo. 
jao hor col hho 



go and get more /khicri/. 
Go and get more rice. 
The crow said to the sparrow. 
He said to the shopkeeper. 
The confectioner said to him. 
He said to her. 



She said to him. 

He said to him. , etc. 

11.18 The pattern in 11.15 is one that you have seen many times 
before. It is the usual way of making a command or request in 
the situations of most of the dialogues given in these lessons. It is 
the form that you will find most frequently proper in your 
contacts with Punjabi people. 

It is given here to provide a comparison with sentences 7 
and 11 in the store. These are also commands of a less polite 
kind. Such commands might be addressed to children or under 
certain circumstances to servants, but not ordinarily to adult 
acquaintances. 

1 1 19 /6ne/ is parallel in functicn to such sequences of words as 
Ika ne/. /6ne/, /6ne/ f and /6nu/ are written as single words 
because 1 each is said with only one tone, hach Punjabi word has 
a tone. To write /6 ne/ would imply a second tone, j£ ne/, but 
such a pronunciation is not used. 

1 1.20 /karn/ is to /kar/ as /Ion/ is to /It/ or /r/nan/ is to /r/n/. 
The ending hero is /-n/ after /r/, /-n/ after vowels, and /-an/ after 
most consonants. 

11.21 Compare the order of words in 11.7 with line 3 in 11.1. 
Compare 11.8 with line 20. 

The pattern practices give what is usually considered as 
the normal order. In colloquial Punjabi, however, there are many 
departures from this ' 'standard." Perhaps the commonest differs 
by only one change : one word or a group of closely related words 
is taken out and put at the end of the sentence after the verb. 
Sentences of this kind have appeared many times before in these 
lessons. For example, in 2.1 : 

/e* ne mere dost, ram gopal./ 

Compare /e* mere dost, ram gopal, ne./ 

/mere dost, ram gopal/ is such a group of closely related 
words that act as a single unit, even if it does constitute more 
than half the sentence. 



LESSON TWELVE 



A LEGEND 



12.1 1. 


ik wen? di gal e. 


2. 


guru nanak te mardana kise p/d gae. 


3. 


6th5 dia lokfl ne 6na da bara adar kita. 


4. 


guru ji ne k/a : 


5. 


6 p/£ ujjar }ae. 


6. 


phir guru ji te mardana dusre p/(f gae. 


7. 


6th5 di5 loktf ne 6na da bara niradar kita 


8. 


guru ji ne asis ditti : 


9. 


e p/rf wasda vie. 


10. 


mardane ne pucchia : 


11. 


e kid ? 


12. 


guru ji ne uttar ditta : 


13. 


je c3ge lok ujjar japge. 


14. 


ta jitthe wi japge, appi cSgiai naj lc jagge. 


15. 


p&re lok apne p/d wic i Tin ta c3ga e. 



12.1 1. fee? #3* ^) 3T?5 £ I 

2. m ?^c? § htow fen fife gi§ i 

3. §r few OT* * §TO f ^ WOT cfter I 

5. fer fife §1re t?T§ i 

6. fee are »fi § htct?;* hh§ fife art i 

— m ss 

7. §r few § § as* h 1 S3 T foa T H3 ofi3 T i 

— m 

9. fen fife ^hht gd i 
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11- feoW? 

12. gj| 3 f ^ fsHM 

1 5. ^# HST »fnre fife feg Hi dftre 3* *3! T § I 



TRANSLATION 

12 J 1. Once upon a time. 

2. Guru Nanak and Mardana went to a certain village. 

3. The people of that place paid them much respect. 

4. The Guru said, 

5. "May this village be scattered/' 

6. Later the Guru and Mardana went to another village. 

7. The people of that place treated them very disrespect- 
fully. 

8. The Guru blessed them, 

9. "May this village prosper." 

10. Mardana asked, 

11. 'Why is this?" 

12. The Guru gave answer, 

13. "If good people will scatter, 

14. Then wherever they will go, they will take with them 
their goodness. 

15. But it is better for bad people to remain in their own 
village." 



Guru Nanak (1469-1538) was the founder of the Sikh move- 
ment. 

/ik wen? di gal e./, literally 'It is the happening of one 
time/ is a conventional opening for tales and legends. 
P.U.P — 707 
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GRAMMAR 

12.3 The pattern practices in the first eleven lessons have given 
you a number of hints at Punjabi grammar. You have seen, for 
example, that certain nouns have different forms for singular and 
plural (e. g. /sStra/ sStre/) and others are alike (e. g. /3b ab/). It 
is now time to organize some of these facts. If this can be done it 
should make clear some of the underlying principles of Punjabi 
sentence structure, and help greatly as you try to get a further 
command of the language. 

When such facts are systematically presented, we call it 
"grammar." Americans are often conditioned to think of gram- 
mar as merely a long list of definitions and a number of rather 
pointless rules. That is a mistake. The terminology is really 
rather unimportant and formal definitions are often beside the 
point. Rules are much less important than understanding. 

A few technical terms will have to be used, of course. But 
do i not worry about their definitions. Instead, try to see the 
patterns that call forth the terms. Check back through past 
dialogues and pattern practices. You will find many examples of 
every principle that is mentioned in the grammar notes. The 
notes will, for the most part, merely systematize things that you 
already have some informal acquaintance with. 

There is one very important reason for calling your atten- 
tion to grammatical patterns. That is, many of them are quite 
different from English patterns. They will be hard to master un- 
less you see how they are different. Not everything in Punjabi 
is obviously logical, any more than is the case with English. 
However, many of the patterns are much more reasonable when 
you are able to see their organization in Punjabi terms rather 
than in English. The grammar notes are designed to call your 
attention to the system of Punjabi grammar and to show how 
many of the patterns fit together. 

12.4 Punjabi expresses certain relationships by means of postpo- 
sitions. These are words like : 

/wic/ 'in' /naj/ 'with' 

I&I 'from' /da/ | 'of 

/nu/ 'to' /ne/ j 

All of these have occurred in past lessons, some of them 
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many times. 

"Translations" have been given for five of the six. With 
any kind of word, one-word "meanings'* are notoriously treach- 
erous. With postpositions they are worse than average. 
Sentences containing /wic/ can often be translated by sentences 
containing 'in'. This is probably more often the case than not, 
but there are instances where 'in* simply will not work. So to 
say "/wic/ means 'in' " can be most misleading. With some 
others, the situation is even worse. Probably more sentences with 
/nu/ can be translated by sentences with 'to* than with any other 
English word. 'To/ therefore, is probably the best one-word 
"translation" for /nu/. But there are very many ways in which 
sentences containing /nu/ can be translated, *nd the use of 'to' 
is only one of the many. To* is unsatisfactory in more instances 
than it is satisfactory. We gave it merely because nothing is 
better. 

With /ne/, the problem is so difficult that it is certainly 
better not to attempt to give any single-word "meaning" at all. 
That does not mean that we can give no guidance on the use of 
/ne/. It is used in very specific ways, and it can and should be 
described. But a translation is not a workable way of describing 
them /ne/ is used in certain very definite places in certain 
specific Punjabi sentence patterns. These patterns can be 
described. This grammatical description will say everything that 
it is really worthwhile to say about the use of /ne/. A "transla- 
tion" will be able to add nothing at all. 

Similarly with /nu/ a grammatical description of certain 
patterns will tell us a great deal more than any translation as 
'to'. Indeed, it will tell us everything correct of what the 
translation might tell us. 

With anj 7 "small words" like /ne/ and /nu/ the important 
thing is the patterns in which they are used. These will become 
clear in due course— perhaps you have already surmised a great 
deal of them. The translation is unimportant. 

12.5 Postpositions are used in several ways. The most impor- 
tant one is immediately following a noun in such a way that 
the noun and the postposition from a phrase. That is, they form 
a unit— a subassembly— which operates as a single entity in 
larger patterns. This is true of all these postpositions. The 
choice from the list is largely a matter of the relationship of this 
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phrase to other words in the sentence. 

For example, /da/ usually relateb to another noun. 
Usually the phrase with /da/ precedes the other noun. It thus 
works very much like English '-'s,' which also follows nouns, and 
joins them to following nouns. 

/ram da p/(// 'Ram's village* 
If we translate /da/ by 'of (and this is a common practice), we 
must, remember that the order is entirely different : 

/ram da p/(f/ 'the village of Ram' 

12.6 /da/ is unique among Punjabi postpositions in that it 
agrees with the following noun in much the same way as does 
an adjective. 

/m6n da s3tra/ 'Mohan's orange' 

/c3ga s3tra/ 'a good orange' 

/m6n di narifgi/ 'Mohan's orange' 

/c?gi nar^gi/ 'a good orange' 
/mon de sStre/ 'Mohan's oranges' 

/c3ge s3tre/ 'good oranges' 

/m6n dia nar^gifl/ 'Mohan's oranges' 

\c3g\a nar3gia/ 'good oranges' 

12.7 Before postpositions, some nouns have a distinctive form. 
Imfffal 'the boy' ■ 

jm&de da dost/ 'the boy's friend' 

/mfitye/ 'boys' 

jmUdia da dost/ 'the boys' friend' 

These special forms are traditionally referred to as being 
in the oblique case. It is convenient to label all forms occurring 
in this position, even when they are not visibly different from 
the nominative. 

12 8 On this basis, most nouns are described as having four 
important forms. Actually no more than three of these are ever 
visibly different. All feminine nouns follow one pattern. Mascu- 
line nouns follow two, one for all masculine nouns ending in /a/ 
in the singular nominative, and one for all others. The following 
are typical examples : 

masculine I masculine II feminine 
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'boy' 


'washerman' 


'girl' 


nominative 


mUda. 


tbbi 


kufi 


singular 








oblique singular 


m&de 


tom- 


kUri 


nominative plural 


mUde 


tom' 


kufia 


oblique plural 


mddia 


tobm 





If you will go over the material you have learned you 
will find examples of singulars and plurals, nominatives and 
obliques, and all three types of nouns. Seeing or hearing them in 
use will often tell you which group any noun belongs to. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



Ram went to the village. 
Sita went to the village. 
The boys went the village. 
The girls went to the village. 
The Guru gave blessings. 
The people worked. 
Mardana asked a question. 
Mardana said. 

The boys treated them with 
respect. 

The girls treated them with 
disrespect. 

The village people were respectful. 
The village girls worked. 
Mohan's friend said. 



12.9 ram p/(f gia. 
sita j>fd gai. 
mUde pJd gae. 
kuria pld gaitf. 

12.10 guru ji ne asis ditti. 
loka ne kam kita. 
mardane ne sawal kita. 
mardane ne gal kiti. 
mfftfia ne adar kita. 

WfiS ne niradar kita. 

12.11 p/d di# \oka ne adar 
kita. 

pld dia kuria ne kam 
kita. 

mon de dost ne uttar 
ditta. 

m6n dia dosta ne 
kam kita 

12.12 mon da k£r p7(/ wic e. Mohan's house is in the village. 



Mohan's friends worked. 
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ram de dost %6r wic tie. Ram's friends are in the city. 



mirze du? cizfl k^r 
wic ne. 

6da saikel kalij wic e. 
12. SS 6 kvfi naj si. 

6 mere na| si. 

6 m&dia na} b*/ha si 

6 ku$ia na| be/hi si. 
12.14 j&n amrika t3 e. 

b dilH t5 aia. 

m#(te p3jab to ae. . 

6 palkistan t3 ae. 



Mirza's things are in the house. 

His cycle is; in the college. 

She was with the girl. 

He \va# with me. 

He was sitting with the boys. 

She was sitting with the girls. 

John is from America. 

He came from Delhi. 

The boys came from Punjab. 



They came from Pakistan. 

12.15 The verb /kar/ Mo/ with its present tense /kardae/ and 
the past /kita/ occurs very frequently in phrases with a noun, 
e. g. /kam/ 'workv These phrases often have idiomatic meanings 
and should be thought of as units. 



V 



LESSON THIRTEEN 
DIWALI 

13.1 1. diwaji sare pdrrat wic manai jfldi e. 

2. 6d€ naj sia\ di rut §cru htfdi e. 

3. lok apne khS nu saf karde te sajSde ne. 

4. halwai nawia ma/hiaia k&tfde ne. 

5. jalebifl, pe^e, tetfdu, kalakSd, barfi, sib kuj 
b»n3de ne. 

6. cho/e mutfe pa/ake tai phirde ne. 

y7. diwaji di rat nu k£r kh dip maja htfdi e. 

8. sib pase bzfxa ropka htfdia ne. 

9. kede ne : 

10. es din ram cSdar ji sita nu wapas 16 ke aj^ddia 
ae san. 

11. Idiwaji us khuSi wic manai jadi e. 



1 - 

131. 1. gteTOi w% fe* w?>'e1 rPet § 1 

2. feu^ STO fH»f T H §3 H| uhI H I 

6. H h§ hhJ fere £ 1 

7. ^ gr^ ft u/h uih hKi WW q^t § | 

9. 
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10. fen fes 3*h ^ ^ Hl3 T § ^'UH H t WftPH' W§ 
1 1. ^te'S* §H tftf fee H^thI tl^l § I 



TRANSLATION 

Diwali is celebrated all over Ihdia. 
With this the winter season begins. 
People clean their houses and decorate them. 
Confectioners make fresh sweets. 

/jdlebia, pe^e, Uddu, kalakSd, barfi/, they prepare 
everything. 

Small boys carry firecrackers,! 

On the night of Diwali in every house lamps are lit. 
Everywhere there are great celebrations. 
It is said 

On this day Rama brought Sita back and came to 
Ayuddia. 

Diwali is celebrated in this jo^. 



13.1 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



13 2 Diwali is a celebration of Hindu origin, but for many 
people of little religious signiiicance, and generally celebrated by 
all communities. i 

The Ramayana is the legendary history of the kidnapping 
by Ravana of Sita, wife of Rama, and her eventual rescue and 
return. Throughout India' this is probably the most widely 
familiar story. It is less often told in Pakistan, but many of the 
incidents are nevertheless widely known. 

Rama is known by a number j of different names, /ram 
cldar/ is a rather common one. 

13.3 /dip mala/ is literally 'a garland of lamps.' Originally 
small clay lamps were used,^ but recently candles or electric 
lights have tended to supplant them. 
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GRAMMAR 

13.4 Sentences in Punjabi are built, as you have seen-, on a 
number of patterns. Most of them contain a verb phrase and a 
subject. They may also contain a number of other elements. The 
verb phrase may consist of a single word or of several. Similarly, 
the subject may consist of one word or many. After the verb 
phrase and the subject, the most frequent sentence element is the 
object. This also may consist of any number of words. 

subject object verb phrase 

4 halwai nawia ma/hiaia k&ddc ne. 

6 cho/e mffde pa/ake toi phirde ne. 

Contrary to English conventions, the subject is commonly 
omitted. In this instance it is generally indicated to be identical 
with that of the preceding sentence : 
5 halwai sib kuj barpde ne 

In English this would generally be indicated tpy using a 
pronoun for the subject. 

13.5 One type of 1 unjabi verb phrase is called present tense. 
The examples just above are of this kind. The mark of the 
present tense is a suffix (/ da/) followed by an auxiliary (com- 
monly /e/ or /ne/). This always agrees with the subject and 
can be identified as that part of the sentence with which the 
present tense verb phrase shows agreement. 

4 halwai (masc. plur)... kirf-de ne. 

1 diwali (fern, sing.) ja-di e. 

8... ba/*ia tonka (fern. plur)... h& dia ne. 

13.6 There are two sets of auxiliaries in Punjabi. Both are given 
here, though only the first is used in the present tense : 

singular 



plural 



first person 


a 


sa 


second person 


? 




third person 


e 


si 


first person 


a 


sa 


second person 


o 


so 


third person 


ne 


son 
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13J The suffix used in the present tense is /-da/. It agrees with 
the subject in exactly the same way as do adjectives. The follow- 
ing are the forms of the present tense for two verbs. Pronoun 
subjects are given. 



MASCULINE 

/me jffda a.j 'I go/ /me karda a./ 'I do.' 

/t2 jada ?./ 'You go/ jtu korda 2./ 'You do/ 

J6 jada e./ 'He goes/ \6 karda e./ 'He does.' 

/asi jade a./ 'We go/ /*si karde a./ 'We do/ 

/tusT jade o./ 'You go/ /tusi karde o./ 'You do/ 

/6 jade ne./ 'They go/ /6 karde ne./ 'They do/ 
* • 
FEMININE 

/me jadi a./ 'I go/ /me kardi a./ 'I do/ 

/tS jadi 2F./ 'You go/ /t2 kordi 3./ 'You go/ 

/6 jadi e./ 'She goes/ /6 kardi e./i 'She does/ 

. , /as7 jadia a./ 'We go/ /ssi kardia a./ 'We do/ 

/tusi jadia o./ 4 You go. /tusi kardia o./ 'You do/ 

/6 jadia ne./ 'They go/ /6 kardia ne./ 'They do/ 

13.8 The forms with /t2/ are related to sentences like /jd kht5 
t5 pa$i lik./ As such they are seldom used in speaking to a 
chance acquaintance, or in most of the situations where you will 
find yourself in Punjab. /tus7/ is preferred even when speaking 
to single person. It remains grammatically plural, of course, 
/tus?/ is related to sentences like /jdo khtt to pam )\ho.\ (See 
11.18) That is, /tusi/ is used in the same situations as /j£o/ and 
/tS/ in the same situations as \\k\> 



PRONUNCIATION 



13.9 The present tense gives rise to certain sequences of 
consonants that are difficult for English speaking people. The 
following are exmaples. They have been given in the masculine 
singular form. It will be useful to practice them in the other 
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forms also. They can all be practiced in such a context as /6 

...e./ or /6 ne./ 

/kirfda cirda ca/da u/hda 

udda kifda ka/da na/hda 

w£(fda pirda pu/da ma/hda 

kh6{fda rurda ku/da * ba/hda/ 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



13.10 lok apne kbra nu saf 
karde ne. 

orta ap$e k^rc nu 
sajSdia ne. 
orat apne klr nu saf 
kardi e. 

6 mere kbr nu saf 
karda e. 

13.11 dlwaji naj siaj di rut 
Suru hudi e. 

Sam nu kh€d Suru hi/di 
e. 

rat nu dukan b3d 
hffdi e. 

rat nu dip ma] a hfrdi e. 

13.12 mela us khuSi wic 
manaia jada e. 

hor sal diwaji manai 
jfldi e. 

bft mele manae jade ne. 
id pakistan wic manai 
jsdi e. 

13.13 6 to fx khade ne. 



ma kbr wic bs/ha a. 
as* 5er calle a. " 
tus# ki p7de o ? 



The people clean their houses. 
The women decorate their houses. 
The woman cleans her house. 
He cleans my house. 

The winter season starts with 
Diwali. 

The game begins in the evening. 

The shop closes at night. 

At night lamps are lit. 

The festival is celebrated on 

account of that. 

Diwali is celebrated every year. 

Many festivals are celebrated. 
Id is celebrated in Pakistan. 

They are eating their dinner. 
I am sitting in the house. 
We arc going to the city. 
What are you drinking ? 
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13.14 6 ro/i khadu? ne. 
mtt k£r wic b«/hi a. 
as* Ut cMia a. 
tus? ki pTdia o ? 

13.15 mo ck p7da sa. 
9sT ro/i khade sa. 
tus7 61:he khtyde so, 
6 kam karde san. 



They are eating dinner. 
I am sitting in the house. 
We are going to the city. 
What are yon drinking ? 
I was drinking tea. 
We were eating dinner. 
You were playing there. 
They were working. 



LESSON FOURTEEN 



14.1 1. 


ida do hffdiS ne. 


2. 


ik chori te'lk wa(/(fi. 


3. 


chori id da maza ziada i e. 


4. 


6 id roze khatara hon te 3di e. 


5. 


prchle sal id waje din me \br wic sa. 


6. 


iadS nswfl can c^ria 


7. 


loka ne ik dusre nu mubarka dittia, 


8. 


dusre din tarke u/h ke loka ne naw? kapre pae. 


9. 


admi mssiid wic nama? D£rn calf* i^ae 


10. 


te Drta k£r r£ia. 


U. 


f*llfld\3 tip ik dusre nu <;ewia i>;ika kp dittia 


12. 


sare baccia nu idi mili. 


13. 


kara de naker-cakar wi idi len ae. 


14. 


dakie nu wi idi miJi. 


15. 


kai lok baga wic s«r karn cale gae. 


16. 


kai thawa te id de mele lagge. 


17. 


Ibv wic bara wa(f(fa /5ru da mela Jagga, 


14.2 6. 


jada nawa can cifda e, 


7. 


lok ik dusre nu mubarka d?de ne. 


8. 


dusre din taf ke u/h ke naw? kapre pode ne. 


9. 


admi masjid wic namaz pifn cale jade ne. 


10. 


te arta k£r redia ne. 


11. 


gvadi ik dusre nu sewia paka ke d?de ne. 


12. 


sare baccia nu idi mildi e. 


13. kbra de nakar-cakar wi idi len 5de ne. 


14. 


c/akie nu wi idi mildi e. 


15. 


kai lok baga wic sor karn cale jade ne. 


16. kai thawa te id de mele ldgde ne. 
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17. I3r wic bsfa wa^a thu da mela togda e. 



t A % 1 








•3 

J m 




A 

4 




< 


f\ I'^i-if rrTir olrt ^JiTar frTX if- r^rrr nr i 

iUso H'c* cltf ^'ct lt!o H S r yo l<£tJ H T 1 


°. 


tit? <5^ T 36 til^r, 


7 




g 


fpX "33? #5 £ MoT £ ts^" 1 " 3U3 1 


9 


»1tPh1 HHfat? fej SH T tJ U3o" HIS* 1 


1 0 


Vvhr^'t HJ7T (?7fl>Ht I 


1 1 






n d *3 iw'i Q cltil Inol 1 


1 1 

J J. 










0(CI OC( CJ'Oi I^t3 HQ Ol do ^3 CT CjlC ' 




del cj"^' 3 citr Ho CTal 1 


1 7 


XTTHrf f^t? H3' ~?7\ PT OxCT TX^TT I 
C3 sJu i^w *-iw x Cvj " HCT CTOI 1 


14.2 6. 


rfe" ^ f B^S ^3^f T §, 


7. 




8.. 


§H§ fF5 33§ §3 ct ^t 1 c^ui l^f *^ * I 


9. 


went HRfae f^H SHn? to ^ i 


10, 




11. 




12. 




13. 




14. 
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TRANSLATION 



14. i 1. 


There are two Ids. 


o 


A small one and a great one. 


3. 


The small one is the more interesting. 


4. 


Id is held when the day [of fasting] have come to an 




end. 


5. 


Last vear I was in Lahore on the dav of Id. 


6. 


When the new moon arose, 


7. 


The people greeted each other. 


8. 


The next day the people got up early in the morning 




and put on new clothes. 


9. 


The men went to the mosque for prayers. 


10. 


And the women remained at home. 


11. 


The neighbours cooked and gave /sewi<?/ to each other. 


12. 


/idi/ was given to all the children. 


13. 


The servants of the household also came to receive 




/idi/ 


14. 


The postfnan was also given /idi/. 


15. 


Some of the people went to the parks for a stroll. 


16. 


At several places, Id fairs were held. 


17. 


In Lahore, a great /t^ru/ fair was held. 


14.2 6. 


When the new moon comes up, 


7. 


the people give each other greetings. 


a 


On the second day, after they have gotten up early, 




they put on new clothes. 


9. 


The men go into the mosque to recite prayers. 


10. 


But the women stay home. 


11. 


The neighbours cook /sewia/ and then give them to each 



other. 



i 
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12. Small gifts are given to all the children. 

13. The household servants also come for gifts. 

14. The postman also gets gifts. 

15. Some people go to take walks in the parks. 

16. Id fairs are held at many places. ( 

17. In Lahore a great fair is held for the second day of Id. 



! 



NOTES 

14.3 Ramadan (in Punjabi /ramzan/) is a month in the Muslim 
calendar in which fasting is enjoined. Because the calendar is 
lunar, it comes at a different time in our solar calendar every 
year. Id conies at the end of Ramadan wher fasting can be 
discontinued, In the description Ramadan is not mentioned 
directly, but /roze khatam hon/ 'when the days have ended' is a 
reference to it. 

/sewifl/ is a sweet dish made of a kind of noodles. It is , 
made at other times also, but it is especially associated with Id. 
/idi/ is some small gift given at Id. 

//aru/ is the name of the fair held on the second day of Id. 

14»4 Punjabi often forms compounds consisting of a common 
woid and a similar but slightly different word. The latter may be 
a word used elsewhere, or Just something suggested by the first, 
/nakar-cakar/ is an example. It can perhaps be translated as 
'servants and people like that.' /pani td$i/ means something like 
'water and things/ Such forms are more common in less formal 
Punjabi, and sometimes serve to signal that informality. 

14.5 /mubarkfl/ is the plural of /mubarak/, a common word of 
greeting among Muslims. The formation is comparable to /orta/ 
'women/ plural of /orat/ 'woman/ 



GRAMMAR 



li.6 In Lesson thirteen, there was a description of a familiar 
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festival, Diwali. This used verb phrases in the present tense. 
Written in this way, it describes the customary activities at 
Diwali. Jn 14.1, another Punjabi festival is described. This starts 
out in much the same way. Sentences 1 to 4 give some general 
information about Id. All this applies equally well to Id in any 
year^. Sentence r>, however, singles out a specific celebration of 
the festival, that in the preceding year, and let us know that the 
speajker is an eye-witness of the event. The rest of what he says 
tells about the specific things that happened that year in Lahore. 
Fvoip sentence 6 onward, the narration makes use of the past 
tense, the usual type of verb phrase for relating a story of a past 
occurrence. \ 

If sentence 5 is omitted, the general description might be 
continued in the present tense. In this case the remainder would 
take the form shown in 14.2. If told in this way, it is a descrip- 
tion of Id in general without any specific reference to any/ single 
celebration. Present tens'e is the most usual form for description 
as opposed to narration. 

The two forms have been given so that the differences bet- 
ween the two tenses, both in form and in use, can be seen. The 
two should be carefully compared, sentence by sentence. 

14.7 The marker of the past tense is a suffix which in the mascu- 
line singular takes the form /-a/. This shows agreement in much 
the same way as do adjectives. Thus, the verb phrase in sentence 
17 is" /togga/, masculine singular to agree with /mela/. In 16 it is 
/bgge/, masculine plural to agree with /mele/. In some other 
context, the same verb might appear as /bggi/ or /toggifl/. 

That part of the sentence with which the present tense 
verb form agrees we have called the subject. If you compare the 
sentences of 14.2 with those of 14.1, you will see that the past 
tense verbs sometimes also agree with the subject (as in 6, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17). Rut sometimes they agree with the object 
(as in 7, 8, 11). The pattern is, thus, different from that with the 
present tense. It is convenient to take the patterns of the present 
as standard and contrast those of the past with them. 

14.8 In some cases, when a sentence is changed to the past 
tense /ne/ is inserted after the subject. In other cases the subject 
is unchanged. 

If /ne/ is not used, the past tense verb agrees with the 
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subject.: (Examples are taken from 12.1.) 

2. /guru nanak te mardana kisep/ff gae./ 
Compare /guru nanak te mardana! kise p/tf jade ne./ 

If /ne/ is used, the past tense verb agrees with the object, 
if their is one. 

12. /guru ji ne uttar ditta./ 
Compare /guru ji uttar d?de ne./ 

3. /lok5 ne adar kita./ ! 
Compare /lok adar karde ne./ 

In 12 /ditta/ is masculine singular, agreeing with /utter/. 
/d?de ne/ agrees with /guru ji/, being masculine plural for res- 
pect* In 3 /kita/ is masculine singular, agreeing with /adar/'. /karde 
ne/ is masculine plural, agreeing with /lok/. 

(/ne/ in /karde ne/ is the auxiliary, quite different from /ne/ 
in /loka ne/. The two should not be confused, since they are used 
in very different places in sentences.) 

If /ne/ is used the verb cannot agree with the subject. 
If there is no object with which it would agree, the verb is always 
masculine singular. i 

10. /mardane ne pucchia./ 
/mardana pucchda e / 

/pucchia/ is masculine singular because their is no object 
/puchda e/ agrees with /mardana/. 

Before /ne/ (a postposition) a noun must be in the oblique 
case. Compare /mardana/ and /loka/ with /lok/ in the examples 
ju«t given, /guru ji/ in sentence 12 is aho oblique, but /guru/ is 
one of the many nouns in which their is no visible difference bet- 
ween the two cases in the singular. 

14.9 No hard and fast rules can be given as to when /ne/ is used 
and when not, except that it is only used i with past tense verbs, 
and only when the verb is third person, in some sentences /ne/ is 
never used. In some there is some variation. In others it is always 
used. It is a fairly safe rule to use /ne/ in all sentences that con- 
tain an object. But better than any rule is observation and 
practice. You have already learned raanv sentences with past 
tense verbs. They can provide a useful model. As you learn more, 
the usage will gradually become familiar. 
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14.10 Past tense verbs may sometimes be followed by an auxi- 
liary. The difference in meaning is subtle. Sometimes the auxiliary 
makes the time a little more definite. When the auxiliary is /a/ it 
sometimes fuses with the verb. A few sentences that have appear- 
ed in dialogues have contained this construction. For example 
/khakeaia./ 'I have just eaten.' in 4.2. This is shortened from 
/kha ke aia a.j Do not use this construction except where you 
hear it. This note is given only to explain certain sentences which 
you learned earlier. 

14.11 There are two sets of third person pronouns, both of which 
have occurred repeatedly in the lessons. /6/ refers to the nearer 
and /6/ to the more remote. They are, therefore, sometimes 
equivalent to 'this' and 'that* respectively. However, in most 
instances they are best translated by 'he/ 'she/ or 'it/ There is 
no visible difference in gender. Verbs used with these pronouns 
may show either masculine or feminine forms : 



/6/ is the commoner of the two, and is used when no point 
is to be made of the difference between nearer and more remote. 

When \6\ or \6\ precede /ne/ they are combined into one 

word : 

/6ne ditta./ or line ditta./ 'He gave/ or She gave/ 

14.12 / 6/ and /6/ are always used for plurals. In this case they 
must be translated 'those/ 'these/ or 'they/ 

/6 gae./ or /6 gae./ 'They went/ 

J6 gaia./ or /£ g^ia.j 'They went/ 

When plural, /6/ and /6/ take different forms before /ne/ : 

/6na ne ditta./ or /6na ne ditta./ 'They gave/ 

/6na/ and /£na/ are normal plural oblique forms, and are used 

with other postpositions as well. 

14.13 In the singular, /6/ and /£/ combine with two other post- 
positions to form single words. That is, the pronoun and the 
postposition have only a single tone between them. 

m6p ne 6nu ditta. 'Mohan gave it to him/ 



/6 gia./ or 16 gia./ 
16 gai./ or /e* gai./ 



'He went/ 
'She went/ 



s6n ne 6nu ditta. 



'Mohan gave it to her/ 
'Sohan gave it to him/ 
'Sohan gave it to her/ 
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ram ne 6na nu ditta. 'Ram gave it to them/ 
beg ne ena nu ditta. 'Beg gave it to them.' 
6da k£r 'His house' or 'her house* 

6de kJr wic 'in his house' (oblique) 

6di c4 'his tea' or 'her tea* 

6na da kJr 'their house' 

eda pi(f 'his village' 

6na da p7(f 'their village' 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



14. 14 mS od5 \br wic sS. 
as? od3 khr wic sa. 
pichle sal 6 dilli wic si. 
id wa\e dm 6 pakistan 
wic san. 

14.15 pichle sal naw? k<?pfe 
bape. 

od5 6 kore te c&f la. 

odd 6 kb^e te si. 
jadS nawa kJr bapla, 
mo dilli wic sff. 

14.15 lokfl ne mubarkS 
dittiia. 

mere gu<2(/i ne sewia 
dittia. 

gva#\a ne barn ditti. 
6na ne sewifl pakuiS. 

14.16 lok namaz pifo cale 
gae. 

admi kam karn cale gae, 
orta sir karn calia gaia. 



At that time I was in Lahore. 

At that time we were in the house. 

Last year he was in Delhi. 

On the day of Id they were in 

Pakistan. 

Last year new clothes were made. 

At that tijne he was going on the 
horse. 

At that time he was on the horse. 
When the new house was built, 
I was in E>elhi. 
The people gave greetings. 

My neighbour gave /sewia/. 

The neighbours gave /barfi/. 
They cooked /sewifl/. 

The people went to say prayers. 

i 

The men went to work. 

The women went for as troll. 
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raffle fu/bal khiften The boys went to play football, 
cale goe. 

14.17 m5 6de dost nu miiu. I met his friend. 

6 m6n nu mili. She met Mohan. 

6du? bdccia nu idi mili. His children were given /idi/. 

6na dia baccia nu 1^44^1 we re given to their child- 

b(/(/u mile. ren. 



LESSON FIFTEEN 

LOHRI 

15.1 1. janwari wic 16ri aagi. 

2. sare mUde kUj-iff ika//he ho ke git g^nge. 

3. k£ro k£ri ja ke 16fi m^gange. 

4. lok 6na nu phulle rioriS d6nge. 

5. kai guf dia p£li5 wi d?de ne. 

6. I6fi % di rat nu ag baji jaegi. 

7. iddi rat tai m#$e kuria nacde te g3de ritnge. 

8. ws^e koj be/he vvekhde range. 
, 9. sare khugia maninge. 

10. es tara hasdia gSdia J6ri di fat ing jaegi. 

15.2 1. janwari wic 16/i 5di e, 

2. sare miftfe kvfia ika//he ho ke git g5de ne. 

3. k^ro kiri ja ke 16ri rnSgde ne. 

4. lok 6na nu phulle nof \a d?de ne. 

5. kai gvj .dia pelia wi d?de ne. 

6. Idfi di rat nu ag baji jadi e. 

7. iddi rat ta7 mutfe kUfia nacde te g5de rede ne. 

8. wa(/(/e koj b« /he weklide ne. 

9. sare khuSia raanSde ne. 

10. es tara hasdia g5dia 16fi di rat l£g jadi e. 



pjjab ! 

15.3 11. p'j^b kisana da des e. 

12. e*th5 dia zarain/i ba/» ia zarkhez ne, 

13. te lok ba/-e m6nti ne. 
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14. hal w5de te kanka bijde ne. 

15. rajwT ro/i kha ke p2jab de kisan tak/^e rede ne. 

16. melia wic ja ke pajabi gibru pagra p5de nc. 

17. sawia wic kuria khua te j i ke p7ga cutdia ne. 

18. mude kzbzddi kh^/de ne. 

19. koi thawa te kb\ htfde ne. 

20. W3(f(/e ho ke kai mf/c/e faj wic parti ho jade ne. 

21. p^jabi krsaa khw wJde te pani ISde ne. 

22. es tan? 6 kheta wic rt?j je rede ne. 



15.1 I. ^7^3\ fee OTSft »T§<J!} | 

1. R T t Hi sslw fears 5 t hiIh 3i t §<^t i 

8. W# 38 §5 BfU^HI I 

10. fm UHfeW giT§ A fe»H* HUSt ^1 6 T H suj ^T§gfl | 

15.2 1. rTS^gl fe* HU^t >tf T § § I 

2. rt§ y£ S^lW fecTC 5 3 afe ^§ J H S I 

4. Hof ©US* § ?S fe§3t»F W$ & I 

5. 3Ht H}»Ht f s >Hf ^ ^§ £ j 

. ?5of5^ afire 3 i 
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to. fen unfew gi^few Bxm\ el 3 T 3 hui w& t \ 



! 

12. etw gate* ^9Mtr 8 i 

1 7. H'fen* fig *3t*n w § fl T 3 uTui* reslw S i 

19. roi 3 uis oh 3 i 

20. ^3 5 3 H§ ??? fecf 3331 5 rTO & ! 

m — - — 

2 2. fen §g tfgf fe^ g§ Hf5§ 5 I 

\ TRANSLATION 
L in January Lohri will come. 

2. All the boys and girls will gather together and sing. 

3. Going from house to house they will ask for Lohri. • 

4. The people will give them: popcorn and /rioria/. 

5. They will also give some cakes of /gUr/. 

6. On the night of Lohri, a fire will be lit. 

7. The boys and girls will go, on singing and dancing until 
midnight. 

8. The older people will sit near by and watch. 

9. Every body will be happy. 

10. In this way, the night of Lohri will be passed in laugh- 
ing and singing. 

/' 1 
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15.3 11. Punjab is a land of farmers. 

12. The land is very fertile. 

13. And the people are very hard working. 

14. They plough and plant wheat. 

15. Because they eat rich food, the farmers of Punjab are 

strong. 

16. When they go to a fair, the Punjabi young men dance 
the /p3gf a/. 

17. In the month of /sawan/ the girls go to the well and 
swing on the swings. 

18. The boys play /kabadrfi/. 

19. In various places they have wrestling matches. 

20. When they grow up, many of the boys enlist in the 
army. 

21. The Punjabi farmers operate the wells and lead the 
water (over the land) 

z2. In this way they are kept busy in the fields, 



USAGE NOTES 

15.4 IgVff is the dark brown sugar produced by simply boiling 
down sugarcane juice. It usually appears as large solid cakes. 

/riori/ is a confection made of JgUfj and sesame seeds. 

15.5 Certain pairs of words that are conventionally associated 
are commonly joined by mere juxtaposition without jtej 'and.' 
There are three examples in 15.1 : /mutfe kUfio/ 'hoys and 
girls.' /phulle rioria/ 'popcorn and /nofUi// /hasde gSde/ 'laugh- 
ing and singing.' 

15.6 /pSg^a/ is a dance for men only. It is common only in rural 
areas. ' 

The traditional Hindu calendar has twelve months in the 
year. It is solar like the Western calendar, but the divisions do 
not coincide. The month of /saw 9 n/ falls in July and August, 
There are four Sundays in the month, each known as /sawa/. There 
is a small /mela/ on each of these in most villages, /sawlfl wic/ 
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means literally on these festivals. Everyone is expected to swing 
at least once, but, of course, it is the younger people that make 
the most of it. 

i 

jkdbddfil is a game played by two groups of boys. One 
boy crosses over to the other side, tags someone and tries to 
escape to his own side of the line. His opponent tries to hold 
him. All this is done during one breath, the player saying /kdbzddi 
kzbzdtfL. j as long as he can. It may be played at any time of the 
the year but is commonest in /sawan/. At this time the crop has 
been harvested, the land ploughed, but not yet planted, /kaba^i/ 
is played in the fields in connection with the /sawa/ festival. 

Ikb\l, wrestling matches, are also especially common at 
this same season. It is the slack season in farm work. 



GRAMMAR 

15.7 Most of the verbs in 15. i are in the future tense. For com- 
parison, the same description has been repeated in 15.2 in the 
present tense. The latter is a much more usual form of presenta- 
tion. The future tense verbs will be seen always to agree with the 
subject, that is with the same noun phrase as the present tense 
verb. 

i 

15.8 The forms of the future tense are as follows : 





'go' 


•say' 


remain' 


Masculine subjects : 




i 




•I will...' 


jdwga 


b6lSga| 


riSga 


'you Will.*. 1 


jASga 


b61?ga 


r£w?ga 


'he will...' 


j&ega 


b6Iega 


riwega 


'we will../ 


j&wage 


b61oge 


r£w5ge 


•you will../ 


jdoge 


b61oge 


riwoge 


'they will.,,* 


j*9ge 


bdlange 


rc*ge 


Feminine subjects : 








'I will...' 


)kugi 


b6l2gi j 


r£2gi 


'you will ./ 


jA?gi 


b6l?gi 


riw?gi 


'she will../ 


Jiegi 


b61egi 


riwegi 



I 
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'we will...' 



jawagu? bb\3gia 



riwagia 



'you will ./ 
•they will...' 



jaogia 
jangia 



bdlogia 
bdbngia 




There is no need to memorize these lists. They are given 
primarily to explain the forms that have appeared from time to 
time in this and past lessons. Note that the feminine forms are 
exactly like the masculine except that /-i/ and /-iff/ are substi- 
tuted for /-a/ and /-e/. 

15.9 The construction with /ke/ that appears in sentences 2, 3, 
15 f 16, 17 and 20 is one that has occurred before. It has been 
translated in a wide variety of ways, and still others are possible. 
Translation, therefore, may be even less helpful than 1 usual. 

pi ke aia. (3.2) *I drank just before I came.' 

cifi ne khicf i rln ke kha 'After the sparrow cooked 

bi. (11.1) the /khicf i/ she ate it. ' 

ka pani b ke aia. (11.1) The crow got water and 



The parallelism can be shown by a rather forced translation : 

'I, having drunk, came/ 

'The sparrow, having cooked /khicfi/, ate.' 

'The crow, having got water, came/ 

15. 10 The construction ends with a verb stem (that is a verb 
without any tense marking suffix) followed by /ke/. There may 
be other words, most frequently objects. If this construction is 
removed, the remainder of the sentence generally is quite accept- 



15.11 The verb stem as it is seen before /ke/ is conveniently 
thought of as the base from which all other verb forms can be 
made. Various endings can be added to it. When this is done, 
many verb stems make no change at all. Others make only very 
minor changes. 

All verb stems with normal tone change to high tone in 
the future. This is the only change for many, /cup/ 'suck' is an 



came/ 



able. 



cif i ne kha lai. 



'The sparrow ate/ 
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example of this sort. The present tense is /cupda e/, the past 
tense is /cupia/, the future is /d5p2ga/. ! 

Other changes are minimal. In /bol/ 'say/ some froms have 
l\l : /bo]da e/, /bolia/, /b6l2ga/. /bol/ was selected in this lesson to 
illustrate the most simple and regular set of future forms. 

In a few the changes are mere extensive, /rl/ 'live, remain' 
lias /reda e/, jnkj, /r#iga/, and the stem does not remain the same 
throughout the future. This verb was Selected to illustrate the 
extreme of complexity in the future. It is not irregular, however, 
as other stems ending in /•/ are subject to all the same changes. 
An example is /!«/ 'take' with /bwga/, /liwega/, /lSnge/ and all 
other future froms parallel to those of /re/. The present and the 
past are /latda e/ and /lia/. 

One verb stem is very irregular, changing completly in 
the past, /ja/ 'go' has the forms /3da e/, ! /gia/, /jawga/. But the 
only irregularity is in the past. That is no trouble, because the 
verb is so frequent that it is quickly learned. 

15.12 There are a few other details thaJt look like irregularities, 
but really are not. For example, if we take /b61fige/ 'we will 
speak' as a model, we might expect /ja^ge/ 'we will go. 1 15.8 lists 
/jawage/. This is perfectly regular. There are a few regular 
patterns that apply when certain combinations of sounds would 
occur. One is to insert /w/ between two /a/. These are puzzling at 
first, but will quickly become natural and automatic. 

15.13 As we have noted, the one extreme case of irregularity is 
in the past tense form /gia/ 'went'. (Note that this is the one 
really strange past tense in English too !) There are a number of 
other past tense forms that are unpredictable, though not as 
strange as /gia/. Most of these are very common verbs : /de/ 'give 
/ditta/, /kar/ 'do' /kita/, /r/n/ 'cook' /r/dda/, /kha/ 'eat' /khada/, 
/pi/ 'drink' /pita/. That is not the whole list, but it is not really 
a very long one. Most of them you will learn fairly soon. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 

15.14 mfitye ku/-ia sakul nu ture The 1 boys and girls walk to 
lade ne. school. 
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krsan kheta mi cale gae. 

6 k£l 6the a jang**. 

orat ne khii te ja ke paoi 

Iia. 

15.15 lok 6na nu 16ri d£nge. 

mirze ne beg nu psnsil ditti. 
kisan loktf na kharbuze d?de 
ne, 

lok 6na nu idi de ke khuS 
hade ne. 

15.16 kisan kil b5t kam k£rega. 

pfd 6iS oria ne kJri? nu 
saf kita. 

wzdde lok bag wic sur karde 

ne. 

orta ne kJri? nu saf kar ke 
dal rfddi. 

15.17 6ne col r/n ke khade. 
6 mi //he col r/nnegi. 
ortff roz dal r/ndia ne. 

bano ne bariani rfddi. 

15.18 ram ro/i khada e. 

bscce Sam nu s3tre khaoge. 

baSir sakul t5 a ke ro/i 
khaega. 

9s7 bofia plebitf khadia. 

15.19 bacce dtfd pide ne. 
mere dost ca plflge. 
m&dia kvpa ne Sarbat 
pita. 



The farmers went to the 
fields. 

They will come here tomorrow. 

The woman went to the well 

and got water. „ 

The people will give them 

lohri. 

Mirza gave Beg a pencil. 
The farmers are giving the 
people melons. 
The people gave them /idi/ 
and were happy. 
Tomorrow the farmer will 
work hard. 

The village women cleaned 
the houses, 

The older people are walking 
in the park. 

The woman, having cleaned 
the houses, cooked /dal/. 
She cooked and ate rice. 
She will cook sweet rice. 
The woman cook dal every 
day. 

B rno cooked /bariani/. 

Ram is eating dinner. 

The children will eat oranges 

in the evening. 

When Bashir comes home 

from school he will eat dinner* 

We ate a lot of /jalcbia/. 

Children drink milk. 

My friends will drink tea. 

The boys and girls drank 

fruit syrup. 
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mi ck pi ke k£r ala. 
15.20 mude klro khi jade ne. 

fakir p/(fo p/(fi ]ade ne. 

6 Sero Siri cale gae. 



After I had tea I came home. 
The boys go from house to 
house. 

Fakirs go from village to 
village. 

They went from, one city to 
another. 



! 



LESSON SIXTEEN 



16.1 dalip s/g 
jan 

dalip s/g 
jan 

dalip s/g 
jan 

dalip s/g 



jin 

daHp s/g 



jan 

dalip s/g 
jan 

dalip s/g 



16.1 ^shifnuj 



DIALOGUE 

sat siri akal. 
sat siri akal. 
sunao ji. 
ki hal-cal e ? 
sib /hik e. 
tusi apna sunao. 
kai din ho gae ne, mi nil pia. 
fasla sukkia paia ne. 
ner wic pani nil aia ? 
agJe hafte aega. 
me kheta nu callia a. 
mera khti wagda e. 
cilo, me wi naj calda a . 
etk/ makai biji e ki ni7 ? 
ha, thdfi jii, do ekaj\ 
baki zamin wic kank biji e. 
kh£ te th6fi jii sahzi wi lai e. 
ki ki laia e ? 

ma/ar, alu, /ama/ar, kaddu te kuj 
batai*. 

etki kharbuze nil bijne ? 

ha, ik w/ga kharbuzia te tarbuzff 

lai rakkhia e. 
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' eft ^TO § ? 












cTCl fe?; 5§/ ; 




Wfcj fllW || 




STO* Hoftw U^W* S 1 




?tfaa fes irsf M T fH*n T ? 












HcJ T % 1 


rI T ?> 


TO VT 7> T c5 HtfH T * f 1 




>tf3oft" Wc7e1 Sfat § fe 75Ul 4 ? 








H T aft ijHte fes 1 c7ac7 sM t* i 




w 3 *33t firat ^ » t h1 t 1 




oft oft e7 T FSPH T § ? 


HSKf fHUI 


HOT, WH, 8H^ ( ofe 3 c73 S^©* ! 








3*. fee? fee? fofHT agfa^t § 38f* 




#fW § 1 



TRANSLATION 

Dalip Singh /sat siri akal./ 

John /sat siri ekal./ 

DaJip Singh Say, how are you ? 

John Everyhing is fine. 

And you ? 

Dalip Singh It is several days; since it has rained. 
The crops are dry. 
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John Isn't there any water in the can^l ? 

Dalip Singh It will come next week. 

I am going to my fields. 

My /kbit/ isTunning. 
John Let's go. I'll go with you. 

Have you planted corn this year ? 
Dalip Singh Yes, a little, two acres. 

Wheat is sown in the rest of the land 

Also, I have planted vegetables near the 

Ikh&j. 

John What did you plant ? 

Dalip Singh Peas, potatoes, tomatoes, pumpkin, and 

some eggplant. 
John Won't you plant melons this year ? 

Dalip Singh Yes. I have saved one /w/ga/ for melons 

and watermelons. 



NOTES 

16.2 /hal-cal/ is another compound like /nokar-cakar/ . It means 
very nearly the same as /hal/ , but carries a connotation of less 
formality. 

16.3 The best one-word equivalent for /khtf/ would be 'well/ but 
its meaning is a good deal broader. At one place in the dialogue 
it obviously means the equipment used to draw water up out of 
the well. This is most likely a Persian wheel, a device consisting 
of buckets on an endless chain. The machine is operated by 
animal power. In another place /khtf/ obviously means the land 
right around the well. Dalip Singh says that he has planted vege- 
tables, literally, 'on the well/ 

16.4 A /w/ga/ is a measure of land, about half an acre. 



GRAMMAR 



16.5 Questions that expect a yes-or-no answer are most comm- 
only formed in exactly the same way as statements, but with a 
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different intonation pattern. Questions of this kind hive appeared 
in the lessons since the beginning and are certainly familiar by 
this time. 

They may be given a little emphasis, or just varied to 
avoid monotony, by several devices One is to add /na/. Another is 
to add /ki nil/ Both of these are similar in general effect to a 
number of devices in English, 'isn't it/ 'aren't they,' etc. added 
at the end of sentences. 

'You will go, won't you ?' 
•He went, didn't he ?' 
•You will drink some tea, won't 



tus7 cilioge na ? 
o gia si na ? 
cd pioge na ? 



you ? 

'Did he go or didn't he ?* 
'Will you come or won't you V 



6 g'a si ki veil ? 
tus 7 ioge ki nil ? 
6ne kim kita si kx nil ? 'Did he work or didn't he V 

16.6 Other types of questions are usually made by means of a 
number of question words. These are inserted in the sent- 
ence in place of some sentence elernent. Most of them begin 
with jkj. Among them are the following: 
ki 'what V 6 ki e ? 'What is this ?' 

kjp 'who?' koji aia ? 'Who came?' 

klda 'whose V i kfda e ? 'Whose is this ?' 
As a subject in a sentence requiring fnef: 
k/rme 'who ?' k/nne dltta e ? 'Who gave it ?' 
As the oblique case of either /ki/ or /kop/: 
kis 'who ? what V kis mufe ko/ g£d si. 

•Which boy had the ball ?' 
mSn k/tthe e ? 'Where is Mohan V 
k/ddar gia ? 'Where did he go V 
k/ttb? aia ? 'Where did he come 
from ?' 

barfi kiwe* e ? 'How is the /barfi/ ?' 
klnne ne ? 'How many are 
, there?' 

kiSkita ? 'Why did he do it ?' 
6 k^dS aia ? 'When did he come ?* 



k/tthe 'where?' 
k/ddar 'whither ?' 
k/tth3 'whence ?' 



k:w? 
kmna 



'how ?' 
'how much ?' 



luff 
k9<15 



'why ?' 
'when ? 



/kiday and /k/nna/ agree with nouns in the same way as 
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do adjectives. 

16.7 Most adjectives agree with the noun in number, gender and 

case. 

decha s^tra 'a good orange' 

acche s$tre 'good oranges' 

acchi nar?gi 'a good orange* 

acchia nar^gifl 'good oranges' 

acche k£r wic 'in a good house' 

acchiJ kfaa wic 'in good houses 4 

scchi gali wic 'in a good street' 

acchia galifl wic 'in good streets' 

Sometimes when a noun does not clearly indicate the num- 
ber or case, the adjective will: 

accha 3b 'a good mango' 

acche 9b 'good mangoes* 

Very frequently, especially in colloquial Punjabi, the mascu- 
line plural oblique is found with adjectives ending in /-e/. This 
is a depatture from strict agreement, and the form with /-itf / is 
always possible, but often a bit stilted. 

acche kh8 wic 'in good houses' 

16 8 There are some adjectives which do not change. /bit/ and 
/ktfj/ are common examples. 

bit sStre 'many oranges' 

bit nar^gia 'many oranges' 

bit p/(fa wic in many villages' 

krJ» mc/(fe 'some boys' 

ktfj kuriff 'some girls' 

16.9 /b^t/ and /baya/ are used in ways that suggest translation 
by Very/ They are both adjectives, and /bara/ must agree with 
the noun. 

bit accha s?tra or bar a accha s$tra 

•a very good orange' 

bit acchi nar^gi or ban acchi narSgi 

*a very good orange' 

16.10 kop aia si kh£ te ? 'Who were those people who came 

to the well?' 
khtf te top aia si ? 'Who came to the well ?* 
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kop si tu&^e na/ ? 
kop kop aia ? 

16.11 i kldimakai e ? 

d k/dia challia ne ? 

6 kldi e makai ? 
d kfde kh gia si ? 

16.12 <* kiw? ho sakda e ? 
onu kiw? pata lagga ? 
6 kiw? aia ? 

kiw# howe, manu ki ? 

16.13 baSii: k/tthe e ? 
stfdar k/ddar5 aia si ? 
moti k/ddar cala gja ? 
k/ddar wekhla si ? 

16.14 ona nu k/nne saddia 
si? 

k/nne kia si tua u ? 
tu<inu kis ciz di lor e ? 
6 kis tar£ gia ? 

16.15 dtlli hali kinni dur e? 
kxnne waje ne ? 
kinna dtfd pawff ? 
kinne pase ? 

16.16 ki5, kigal e ? 
e kid ? 
manu ki ? 

6na nu ki hoia ? 

16. 17 6 kad3 wapas Jpge ? 
6 kado karda si ? 

tS kadS p£f2ga ? 
6 kad5 da cala gia ? 

16. 18 kai sal ho gae ne, 6 
p/d ndl aia. 

kai hafte ho gae ne, 
nifc bazar na7 gra. 



Who was that you were with ? 
Who were all those people that 
came ? 

Whose corn is this ? (a field of 
corn) ' 

Whose corn-cobs are these ? 
(picked field) 
ft hose corn is this ? 
Whose house did he go to ? 

How can t^his be ? 

How did he come to know ? 

What did h ; come for ? 

However it is, what's that to me ? 

Where is Bashir ? 

Where did Sunder come from ? 

Where has iMoti gone ? 

In what direction did you see him ? 

Who invited him ? 

Who told you ? 

What thing do you need ? 

How did he go ? (e.g. by cycle ?) 

How much farther is it to Delhi ? 
What time is it ? 
How much milk should I pour f 
How much ? 

Why, what's the matter ? 
Why this ? 

What's it to me ? or So what ? 
What happened to him ? 

When will they return ? 
When did! he ever do it ? 
When are you going to study ? 
It is a long time since he left. 

It has been several years since he 
has come to the village. 
It has been several weeks since I 
have gone to the bazar. 
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kai kam ho gae ne. 

das din ho gae ne. 

16.19 makai sukki pai e. 

mijja rajjia paitf ne. 
kuria suttia paia ne. 
6 5da pla e. 

16 20 sari rat kh«2 wagda ri£. 
papi k/tthe wagda e ? 
aj ner nil w gdi. 
khtf agie hafte wigega ? 



Several things have been accom- 
plished. 

Ten days have gone by. 

The corn is dried up. 
The buffaloes are well fed. 
The girls are asleep. 
He is on his way. 

The well ran all night. 
Where is the water running to ? 
Tcday the canal is not running. 
Next week the well will be 
working ? 



IXSSON SEVENTEEN 



17.1 dalip sfg 
bJra 

dalip s/g 

dalip s/g 

dalip s/g 
bJra 

dalip s/g 
b3ra 

dalip s/g 
j&n 

dalip s/g 



j£n 

dalip S/g 



DIALOGUE 

blre, jd lik, £na lai mlji. 
likia, bapu ji. 
&o ji, ba/ho.j 
sccha. 

aj pa$i k/tthe laia c ? 

kamad nu lata c. 

makai di2 cifMia kh4oge ? 

ji* 

blre, j4 ktfj chaHtf p£n 
c$gia cZgiS hhJ. 

accha ji. 

ag baj ke c%i torn pfrn de. 

kinnia pfrnna ? 

pfrn de, p3j sat. 

6 challiff baf ia suad ne. 

h*ji. 

hor U, 6 sib tu&^e lai ne. 
m3ji te c^fgi tari? bn/h j&o. 
ba/i tha pai e. 
koi nil ji. 
me /hik ff. 

blre, ja b3\d3 nu hik a. 
khalo gae ne. 
mS jana, bapu ju 



17J sshif&tf 



gt§ f «tu fe**, fens* hh! hh t i 
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17.1 Dalip Singh 
Bhira 

Dalip Singh 
John 

Dalip Singh 
John 



♦HTf UT^t fofg H T fi?*H T § ? 
HlH f tTO o[S SB^T #?> few ( 

3aft»ft gftftw fcweV < 
til i 

fatal** f 5* ? 

fea sstof* jw^ 3 t 

5g b§, fro re hhI * i 
Hfll § Sail h?' as i 

Sit ?> 1 



TRANSLATION 

Bhira, go and get a cot for him. 
Fm getting / it, Father. 
Come on 7 , sit down. 
Thanks. 

Where is the water going today ? 

To the sugarcane. 

Won't you have some corn ? 

Fine 
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Dalip Singh 
Bhira 

Dalip Singh 
Bhira 

Dalip Singh 
John 

Dajip Singh 



John 

Dalip Singh 
Bhira 



NOTES 

1X2 During the crop season the men spend a great deal of time 
out in the fields away from the villas centre where the houses are 
built close together. They often have a crude temporary hut near 
the jkhuj. But unless it is raining they sleep and visit in the open 
under the trees. Here is usually a cot or two on which they sit. 

Corn is commonly roasted as a snack between meals, 
especially when someone comes to visit during the season. It is 
not eaten as a part of a regular meal. j 

Most of the farm work is done by bullock power. As the 
crops mature their chief employment is walking round and round 
operating the Persian wheel that lifts water out of the wells into a 
ditch that leads it to the fields. It is commonly the responsibility 
of the small boys to watch the bullocks and keep them working. 
The boys are also sent on various small errands. 
17.3 Sikh men generally bear names containing /sfg/. These 
names are assumed when they become adult Boys have shorter 
names, /bira/ will perhaps become /ragblr s/g/. Similar patterns 
are found in other communities. For example, a Hindu boy may 
be known as /rarou/. Later he may become /ram lal/, /ram c^dar/, 



Bhira, go and pick some ears. 
Make sure that they are good. 
Yes, sir. 

Mai.e a fire and roast them well. 
How many shpuld I roast ? 
Roast about half a dozen. 
This corn is very delicious. 
Thank you. 

Have some more. These are all for you. 
Make yourself comfortable on the cot. 
There's lets of room. 
That's O.K. 
I'm fine 

Bhira, go start the bullocks. 
They've stopped. 
I'm going, Father. 
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or something of the sort. A Muslim boy known as /mida/ might 
assume /emad/. 



GRAMMAR 

17.4 Punjabi has a singular and a plural imperative. The forms 
are as follows : 







singular 


plural 


bol 


'speak' 


bol 


b4!o 


Pi 


'drink' 


Pi 


pfo 


ja 


'go-' 


& 


]do 


Is 


'take' 


Is 


15 



The singular imperative is generally identical with the 
simple bare stem. In two common verbs, however, it takes high 
tone 'go' and /kh<4/ 'eat'. The plural always has high tone if 
the bare stem has normal or high tone. In addition, it has the 
ending /-o,\ There are a number of forms like \\5\ which seem to 
be exceptions, but these are contractions from more regular forms 
/llwo/ 'take'. 

Much less frequent is another pair of forms which some- 



times indicate a less immediate command. 

singular plural 

bol 'speak' bolT boho 

ja - 'go' jai jaio 



17.5 Commands, or perhaps better requests, can also be expres- 
sed by means of the infinitive, the stem plus the ending /-pa ' (/-na/ 
after /r/). These are less strong than commands using the impera- 
tive. 

/khd nu jana./ 'Please go to the well.' 
Jhc strongest possible command is expressed by the infinitive 
followed by the future form /piwega/. 

/khtf nu ja.ia p^wega./'Go to the well, or else !' This form 
should be used very sparingly. It is extremely demanding, and 
would be quite impolite in most circumstances. 

17.6 There is an alternative form of the present tense used only 
in the first person which is easily confused (by Americans !) with 
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the infinitive. In the last line of the dialogue : 

/m£ jana, bapu ji./ 'J am going, Father.' 
Notice that this has the dental nasal, the infinitive usually has the 
retroflex nasal . 

17.7 Something akin to a command is expressed by the follow- 
ing forms : /b61ie/ 'let's speak', ,'jaie/ iet's go\ /teie/ 'let's take,' 
/cillie/ 'let's go,' etc 

17.8 The second person singular has restricted use. It includes 
such forms as the singular imperative /ja/ and such verb forms 
as /t« jada ?/, 'you are going', and /tw ja£ga/ 4 you will go'. It 
also includes all uses of the pronouns /t5/ 'you,* /tera/ 'your' etc. 
These forms are used in speaking to children, to servants, and to 
particularly close friends of long acquaintance They are not used 
in addressing most adults. Instead the plural forms /j&o/ 'go F 
/tusijfldeo/ 'you are going', /tus? jaoge/ , /tfra$fa/ 'your', etc. 
are used. 

In the dialogue in this lesson, Dalip Singh uses singular 
forms to his son, Bhira, but plural forms to ins visitor, John. This 
is the usual and only correct practice in such a situation. 

17.9 Children, in addressing their elders, are expected to use 
/ji/ rather frequently. It cannot be translated directly in many 
cases, but its effect is much the same as the use of 'Sir' and 
'Madam' in English, /ji/ is also used, but not quite so frequently, 
by one adult speaking to another. In this dialogue, both Dalip 
Singh and John use it. By itself, /ji/ is a polite way of expressing 
assent or agreement. ; 

/ji/ cannot be used with second person singular forms, 
/a ji/ seems very strange, even contradictory. /4o ji/ is just a little 
more polite than /ao/. 

/ji/ is also appended to the names or titles of respected 
persons, /bapu ji/ or /abbaji/ Uhe latter chiefly among Muslims) 
is a respectful address to one's father, or to a respected elder in the 
village. Other senior kin are addressed in the same way : /caca ji/ 
'Uncle'. ^ A holy man or a religious teacher is called /guru ji/ 
'Master*. In Bharat, M.K. Gandhi is generally known as /g^di ji/; 
this shows a mixture of respect and affection. 

17.10 In speaking of a third person, respect is shown by using 
the masculine plural. This is the case when speaking of either men 
or women. It is quite usual when referring to any one older than 
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the speaker or anyone in any position of dignity. By courtesy the 
same usage is applied in speaking of most strangers. 

17.11 The first and second person pronouns with their corres- 
ponding possessives are as follows : 



first singular 


IDS 


T 


mera 


4 my' 


first plural 


3s7 


'we' 


sa^fa 


*our' 


second singular 


tu 


'you' 


tera 


*your' 


second plural 


WsT 


'you' 


tfra(/a 


•your' 



The possessives agree with nouns in the same way as adjectives : 
/mera s^tra/ 'my orange' /men nar3gi/ 'my orange' 

17.12 All postpositions except /ne/, /mi/, and /t3/ are used with 
the possessive forms of pronouns. The latter are generally 
masculine oblique. 

/mere nal/ 'with me' /satfe tei/ 'for us' 
/ne/ is not used at all with first or second person, /nu/ and /t3/ 
fuse with the pronouns to give special forms. For these see 17.14 
and 17.15. 



PATTERN PRACTICE 



17.13 6 mere naj kh£ nu gia. 
paritem sa$/e ko\ bafha si. 
3Si tere na| s6r callage, 
ram ne tfrarfe ko} o^a e. 
beg ana wrc si. 

m? firoz din na\ sa . 

17.14 6ne menu phal ditte. 
bapu ji ne sanu pftse dme. 
ras tenu dtfd ditta si. 
6na ne tfranu ki kii. 
samira ne 6na nu saddia. 
©s? hardial nu dassia si. 
ms 6nu k/a. 



He went with me to the well. 

Pritam was sitting near us. 

We will go with you to the city. 

Ram will come to you. 

Eeg was among them. 

1 was with Firoz Din. 
He gave me fruit. 
Father gave us money. 
I did give you milk. 
What did they say to you ? 
Samira called them* 
We did tell Hardial. 
I spoke to her. 
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17.15 6ne mtth3 pucchla. 
basir ne irr&d to pucchia. 
blre ne sathS juab m3g*a. 
beg ne tstha ki m5gia si ? 
ene U r kth3 sunia si. 

ml 6de to pucchia. 

ram ne 6na t3 kam karaia. 

1 7.16 bit accha ji, as? jane a. 
phir aio, mt ro/i khana 

phir ato, ml ro/i khani e. 
mi bsjdfl nu hik ona. 



He asked me. 

Bashir asked Ahmad. 

Bhira wanted an answer from tia* 

What did Beg want from you ? 

He heard this from you. 

I asked him. 

Ram had them do it. 

Very well, sir, we will go. 

Come back again, I'm eating 

dinner. 

Come back again, I have to eat. 
I am goading the bullocks. 



! 



LESSON EIGHTEEN 



18.1 paritam lor 
jito 

paritam kor 
jito 

paritam kor 
jito 

partem kor 
jito 

paritam kar 
jito 

paritam kar 
jito 

paritam kor 
jito 

18.2 jito 
paritam kar 
jito 

paritam kar 
jito 

paritam kor 
jito 

paritam kar 



DIALOGUES 

ni jito, caci ji k/tthe ne ? 

6 carkha katde pae ne. 

te mejo ki kardi e. 

6 naja updi e. 

bapu ji kh a gae ne ? 

ni/ ji. 6 hali kh£ te i ne* 

aj haj wagde ne. 

kamia nu roli cali gai e ? 

ha, wir le gia si. 

hu{i te pac gra hop a. 

ti'sl tSdur taia si aj ? 

ha, as! rotia tJdure Jaia san. 

sa^/a t3dur hali {hik i ni/ hoia, 

sa(/a tfdur w6la i e. 

6the 14 lo. 

accha. me li3ni a aja." 
accha. 

ba/a afa gtfdda e ? 

ha sacfe wi aj hal wagde ne. 

kinne ne ? 

tin sa$/e te do gilla de. 
ta te do pur loge pei?ge. 
ha, agge i der ho gai e. 
hali U(/ikde ho^ie ne. 
rofia le ke ko 9 jaega ? 
me i jawagi. 
hor te k$r koi nil. 



i 
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\£&-t sra 




Tim 




^ OH at vj 


3 oft oM?3? d ? 












oUr TIT, WO U T oT fly 3 ci S 1 




r nti yo 'vqit; o i 


^lon 0(0 


StfUHIT X TTpf vs&l ttfpI p ? 

OJ*J?l r #1 ' O QCI T3CT 1 OICI ^ • 


•AS 


U 1 , "vlO o 1 Ot*>t 1 HI . 




7V7F *5 irn«7 for>uT tt^ft i 




•^aV ids ^ffpWT r1 YAZJ ? 






\t\~tu ga 


n?3T £«37T nrsc TsloT p*i TsnV HfPWT | 




HT3T 5**rt fHTITXT p| p I 
















H3* W7f cfiXTT P ? 








Tcfs IS r 


*{tew ere 
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1HANSLATION 



18.1 



Pritam Kaur 
Jito 



O Jito, where is your Aunt ? 
She's spinning. 
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Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 
18.2 Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 
Jito 

Pritam Kaur 



And what is Mejo doing ? 

She's weaving a /na|a/. 

Has your father come home ? 

No ma'am, he is still at the well. 

Today they are ploughing. 

Has dinner been sent to the workers ? 

Yes, brother took it. 

He must have gotten there by now. 

Did you heat your /tSdur/ today ? 

Yes, we cooked /ropa/ in the /tSdur/. 

Our Jur/ is not yet in working order. 

Our /tSdur/ is not being used.* 

You are welcome to cook here. 

AH right, I'll bring some flour. 

Fine. 

You have kneaded a lot of flour ? 

Yes, with us, too, they are ploughing today 

How many ? 

Three of our ploughs and two of the Gills'. 
Well then, you will have to do two bak- 
ings. 

Yes, it's already getting late. 

The ploughmen must be waiting. 

Who will go and take the food to them ? 

I suppose I will go. 

There's nobody else at: home. 



NOTES 

18.3 During the busy season the men stay out in the fields which 
may be some distance from the village centre. The women gene- 
rally stay at home, cooking and doing other ^housework. Meals 
are sent out to the men 

It is customary for farmers to help each other with the 
larger operations. In this instance, the Gill family has sent two 
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ploughs with bullocks and the ploughmen to operate them. Pritam 
Kaur must feed the whole group. On such an occasion she would 
prepare a fairly elaborate meal. 

18.4 jropl is a special type of bread bat ;ed in small thin discs. 
Since it is the most usual food in rural Punjab, /roti/ is also used 
more generally to mean 'meal, dinner.' 

Village houses have two kinds of stoves. The /ctflla/ is a 
small mud stove with a sheet of metal on the top. /roji/ is cooked 
on the top of the /ctflla/. The /t3dur/ is a rriuch larger cylindrical 
structure, open at the top. It is heated and then /roti/ is baked 
on the inside. At the times when the men are busy in the field, 
the /t3dur/ is preferred because it is quicker and easier to prepare 
a large quantity. Women from several households commonly meet 
together and bake in one /t3dur/. This gives occasion for visiting. 
The /t^dur/, therefore, has much the same place in the social life of 
the village women as the /khti/ has for the men. 

18.5 Short: names like /jito/ are generally borne by unmarried 
girls still living at home. When Jito marries and leaves home, she 
will assume some longer name, perhaps /surjit kar/. The women 
in the dialogue are Sikhs, /kor/ is characteristic in much the same 
way as /s/g/ is for the men. In other cornmunities, however, the 
patterns are often similar. For example, a Muslim girl might be 
called /sibo/ at home, but becomes /nasib tegam/ when she is 
married. 

Pritam Kaur is a married woman from another household, 
as is evident from her name. Jito uses respect forms in speaking 
to Pritam Kaur, but not as consistently as she would if Pritam 
Kaur were a much older woman. Both use respect forms in speak- 
ing of the aunt. (Pritam Kaur says /caci ji/; Jito, /6 carkha katde 
pae ne./) Compare the reference to Mejo, presumably another 
unmarried girl in Jito's family : /6 naja u^di e./ 

When visitors come into the home it is either the older 
women or the young unmarried girls that speak to them. Particu- 
larly if the visitor is a man, the young married women avoid parti- 
cipating in the conversation. Jito's mother, if present, would say 
very little. If her grandmother were present, she would probably 
have carried much of the conversation. 



GRAMMAR 

18.6 The end of a Punjabi verb phrase indicates the tense or 
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a rious Aothsr categories which are in some ways similar. 
Most of these have occurred in the lessons. They can be 
summarized as follows : 

Present : 

\b othe jada e./ 'He is going there.' or 'He goes there.' 
This is used both to express general description or habitual 
act (compare the description of /diwaji/ in lesson 13), or 
to state, often somewhat loosely, current fact (e.g./d naja 
undi e./ in this lesson). 

16 othe jada./ 'He is going there.' or 'He goes there.' 
Very much the same as the above. In some contexts a 
little less definite as to time. 

lb athe jada si./ 'He was going there.* or 'He went there/ 
The same range of meanings as the first above, but around 
some past point of reference. In effect, /o othe jtfda si./ 
suggests that at some past time it would have been 
appropriate to have said 6 othe jeda e./. A sort of 'present- 
in-the-past.' 

Past : 

\6 6the gia./ 'He went there.' The usual form in narrating, 
past events 'compare the description of a specific /id/ in 
lesson 14). \6 othe gia./ does not imply either that he has. 
since returned or that he is necessarily still there, simply 
that he went, nothing more. 

\b othe gia e./ 'He has gone there.' Very^much like the 
last but often with an implication that he is still there, i.e. 
that the effect of the past action continues. In some contexts 
merely more definite in time reference than the last. 
\6 othe gia si./ 'He had gone there ' A 'past-in-the-past\ 
indicating that at some past time he had earlier gone. It 
does not imply that the effect continues to the present. 
Indeed, in many contexts it suggests quite the opposite. 
At the past reference point the effect continued, but at 
present it does not. 

Future : 

\b 6the jaega./ 'He will go there.' The usual expression of 
all future actions. 

/ir.S othe jana./ 'I am just about to go there.' The emphasis 
is on immediacy and definiteness. This is the infinitive. 
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Commands, Requests, and Suggestions : 

/6f:he jao./ 'Go there !' The usual way of expressing simple 
commands. 

/tfthe jana./ 'You must go there.' or 'You are to go there.' 
An expression of necessity or obligation. Less directly a 
command, but often just as forcibly. 

/6ithe collie./ 'Let's go.' The usual way of making a sugges- 
tion that includes the speaker, /jaie/ is possible, but /callie/ 
is much more frequent. 

/onu ca caidi./ 'He wants tea.' or 'He needs tea.' This is 
the one verb with which this farm is really common. It is 
most often used in statements in first person, with /menu/ 
omitted— /ca caidi./ *I want tea /* and in questions in second 
person, with /tuanu/ omitted— /ca caidi ?/ 'Do you want 
tea T 
Subordinated : 

/one <5the ja ke kam kita./ 'Having gone there, he worked.' 
This is the commonest way of subordinating one verb 
phrase to another. It generally implies that the action 
expressed by the subordinated , verb preceded and was 
prerequisite to the other, /ke/ is not an auxiliary but 
parallels auxiliaries in marking a kind of verb phrase. 

18.7 Many of the above verb phrases have negative counter- 
parts. The word order, however, may be different, so they must 
be listed. 
Present : 

/6 othe nil jffda./ 'He isn't going there.* or 'He doesn't go 
there'. This is the negative counterpart of both \6 <5the 
jada e./ and \6 othe jada./ The distinction cannot be 
made in the negative. 

}6 othe nil si jada./ 'He was not going there.' The 
counterpart of /o othe j<?da si./ 

Past : 

Id othe nil gia./ 'He didn't go there', or 'He hasn't gone 
there'. The counterpart of /6 olhe gia e./ 
jo othe nil si gia./ 'He had not gone there.' The counter- 
part of Jo othe gia si./ 
Future : 

jo othe nil jaega./ 'He will not go there.'. The counterpart 
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of iq othe jaega.' 

/ms othe nil jana./ 'I am definitely not going there.' The 
counterpart of /ms <5the jana./ 
Commands, Requests, and Suggestions : 

/Athena jao/ 'Don't go there!' The counterpart of /dthe 
jao./ Note the use of /na/ rather than /na?/ with the 
imperative. 

/(5the ni7 japa/ 'You are not supposed to go there.' The 
counterpart of /othe japa./ 

/othe na cillie.../ is the counterpart of /dthe cillie/, but 
would not be used outside some longer context, e.g /dthe 
na i cillie tS c3ga./ 'It would be better if we didn't go 
there.' 

lonu ca nil caidi./ 'He doesn't want tea.' The counterpart 
of /onu ca caidi./ 

Negative forms with /ke/ are very rare and occur only in 
very special contexts. 

18.8 Many verb phrases contain two verbs, that is two real verbs, 
not simply a verb and an auxiliary. In this case, the first can be 
almost any verb in the language, but the second must be one of a 
short list containing only a few dozen verbs. The special charac- 
teristics of such phrases depend on the second verb. Some of them 
have clear, easily defined meanings. At the other extreme, some 
hardly do more than slightly strengthen the meaning of the first 
verb. Often the effect is so subtle that it cannot be conveyed in 
translation. 

Some of these second verbs occur with any first verb; 
others are restricted to a few combinations. Most can befound in 
any tense; a few have restrictions. In a few combinations, the tense 
meanings are altered. \b ja r/a e./ is definitely present in its mean- 
ing, though past in its form. 

The following are some of the commoner and more 
important. 

/sak/ 'be able, can' The first verb is a bare stem. 

\6 othe ja sakda e./ 'He can go there.' 

/togg-/ 'begin' The first verb has the ending/-$/, 

1 6 othe jan fegga./ 'He started to go there.' 

/le/ 'take' The first verb is a bare stem. 

/one le lia./ 'He took it away.' 
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/pe/ 'have to* The first verb has the ending /-na/. 

/<Jroa othe jana piwega./ 'He will have to go there.' 

Thiis is very much stronger than /one tfthe jana./ 

/ps/ adds some emphasis. The -first verb has the ending 

/-da/. 

lb tfthe jada pia e./ 'He is going there.' 

/re/ 'continue, be in process of.' When the first verb is the 

bare stem, the indication is of present time. This is the 

clearest way to indicate that something is going on at the 

moment of speaking. With a designation of time included 

in the sentence it may indicate the immediate future. 

16 othe ja r/a e./ 'He is just now going there.* 

jo rat nu othe ja r/a e./ 'He is going there tonight.' 

When the first verb has the ending /-da/, the indication is 
of continuous activity in the past. 

16 othe jada r/a./ 'He was continuously going there.' 

/ho/ *used to, but no longer.' Both verbs have /-da/ and the 

auxiliary is /si . 

Id othe jada hffda si./ 'He used tb go there.' 

/ho/ *I am sure, that it is so.' The first verb has the ending 

/-da/ . /ho/ is either an infinitive or a future. 

}6 othe jada hona./ 'He must be going there.* 

/ja/ and /de/ both give slight strengthening. The sentence 
emphasis is always on the verb phrase. This shift of emphasis 
commonly results in subtle differences of connotation between 
the first verb alone and the first verb plus /ja/ or /de/. These 
differences vary with the nature of the verb concerned and with 
the context Only certain verbs combine with each. The first verb 
is the bare steitt. 

[6 othe a jaega./ 'He will come here.* 

/dne <khe pa drtta./ 'He put it there.' 

Notice that in a few of the above combinations, what in 
English would be the subject is expressed by /dne/ or /onu/. 

18.9 caci ji carkha katttflt Auntie has begun to spin, 
tegge ne. 

one sut kat Ira e. She has finished spinning thread, 
mejo naja un rii e. Mejp is making a /nala/. 
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18.10 kil sara din hal wagde rie Yesterday, the ploughs worked 

all day. 



sade kai dim* to hoi nil 

wage. 

6 hali khettf wic rede 
ne. 

haji kheto wic rede ne. 

18.1 1 wir Ie jaega. 

6 pldi p3c jaegi. 

jsldi kiro, der ho jaegi. 

wir uc/ikda h(5ega. 

18.12 as 7 aj tadur nil tela. 

sac/a t3dur \h\k ho g a e. 
ona da t3dur rlJjja hoia c. 
me do pur la be ne. 

18.13 sur/dar n£T a sokda. 
ram lal kij n£« ja sikega. 

beg k£l rop nai si kha - 
sakia. 

6 ethe ri sika^ge. 

18.14 parem ck pi tegga'e/ 

6 c3ga tegda e. 
teri.tfrp teegi e. 
ksmad nu papi tegga e. 

18.15 tenu 6 kam karna p^wega. 
biro ro$i khadi p^i si. 
khw wag r/a si. 

bimla g3di ht/di si. 

18.16 emad ne saiksl rakkhia si. 
beg ne hal rakh di tta si. 



We haven't ploughed for several 

days. 

They are still in the fields. 

The ploughmen are in the fields. 
Brother will take it. 
She will get there soon. 
Hurry up, it's getting late. 
BrotheTinust be waiting. 

We haven't heated our /tJdur/ 
today. 

Our /t^dur/ is all right now. 

Their /t^dur/ is busy. 

I have baked two batches. 

Surindar cannot come. 

Ram Lal wil! not be able to go 

tomorrow. 

Beg was not able to eat yester- 
day. 

They will be able to stay here. 

Prem is u t beginning to have 
his tea. 

That looks good. 

The sun is very bright. 

Ihc sugarcane is being watered. 

You will have to finish this work. 

Bhiro was eating dinner. 

The well was running. 

Bimla used to sing. 

Ahmad put away the cycle. 

Beg put away the plough. 



There is a slightly greater implication of completion in 
the second. 

one halwai nu psse ditte. He gave the<sonfectioner money. 



I 
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6ne dukandar nu psse de He gave the merchant money, 
ditte. 

The second perhaps implies that he paid off a debt. 

18.17 4o, rofi khio. Come, have dinner. 
4o, ro\i kha j4o. Come and eat. 

The second implies impatience or mild insistence, 
one kam kita. He did his work. 

b ksm kar gia. He did his work, 

onekam kar lia He finished his work. 

The second suggests more definitely that he did it all and 
went on to other things, the third puts more emphasis on the 
notion of finishing than on that of doing. 

18.18 sari rat khti wagda r/a The* well ran all that night, 
sari rat khti wsgda e. The well runs all night. 

sari rat khw wagda h#da The well used to run all night, 
si. 

The first suggests that it ran all night on some specific 
occasion The second is a general statement that it commonly runs 
at night, presumably on any night. The third suggests that it used 
to run at night, but no longer does. 

18.19 Sam nu khtl wlgega. The well will run in the evening. 
Sam nu khti wag r/a e. The well will run this evening. 
Sam nu khil wagda e. The well runs in the evening. 

The first suggests that at some unspecified future time the 
well will run, perhaps once or perhaps on many evenings. The 
second, if said earlier in the day, would be an immediate future 
applying to the coming evening only. The last is a general descrip- 
tive statement; the well usually runs in the evening. 
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DIALOGUES 



19.1 nosim 

ruth 
nosim 



ruth 
nosim 

ruth 
nosim 

ruth 
nosim 
ruth 
19.2 dukandar 
nosim 

dukandar 

nosim 

dukandar 

nosim 

dokandar 

nosim 



me bazar colli 8. 

mere na\ cilloge ? 

ha, ml wi ktfj ciza \%n\a ne. 

6the hor roz sabzi Isn b?zar jana psda. 

jodo os7 p/</ wic sa, 

saJi apni sobzi ht/di si. 

6 te bh c3gi htfdi h6wegL 

ha ji, tazi sobzi worgi koi ciz nil. 

os7 k^i ktfj lara hoia si : 

mopr, prnator, koddu, toria, alu, botaw. 

ta te bore moze h6nge. 

ha ji. 

ethe te hor ciz megi e. 

os7 ene psse nil khorc sokde. 

ji- 

te naje 3er wic tazi sobzi wi te nil mil sokdi. 
ji. 

£o ji, ki caida e ? 
c&ida te bit ktfj e. 
taze koddu he ne ? 
ha ji. oj i ae ne. 
k w6kho.\ 
kiwe ne. 
p5j4 pese killo. 
ene mege ? 
motor ki pk ne ? 
6 cali pese killo. 
te 6 sottor pese krllo. 
hor c3gi ciz megi e. 
me 6na nu ki korna. 
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6na de p3ja psse d£wagi. 
dukandar cilo bibi ji, tukthS si{h 1« liwage. 
n;>sim sccha, ik killo dena. 

te pftfi tori kiw? lai e. 
dukandar bari sasti e. 

p2ja pese killo. , 
nzsim phir 6 i gal. 

teri har ciz msgi e. 
dckandar cilo ji ius7 caji pese de d/o. 

tusi sade pura^e gak o. 
o;»&tm accha, ik killo pa d/o. 

dukandar a li ji. 

sara ik rupia hoia. 
nasim accha. 



19.1 ?>h1h H x OT t S g&t >Hf | 

H§ S T H ? 

?>FfiH §3 33 H^tfl St^B ^t^t 0^H T I 

fliET- >HHV fife H* f H^l WU^t HTOl 

as §u § gun tafl usrt 5#afi i 

<sh1h tft, 3*ttf HHgt ^ggft ^ gfcr ttY i 
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oTf 8 3 ? 
SRlw f<*r 3 ? 

ear^H uVna Or fere i 

*RlW §5 Hf33J ? 

f fa rfg? Or fsr§ i \ 

w* feus* § aft oT3?>t | 
fas* § utiTa Or #e*afl 1 

?5Rl>l »fe T feof foTH 3s T I 

§ f#3l §g1 feTT HTsI § ? 

iftnu Or fern I 
otIh feg § ul are 1 

3at us gte Hfuaft § i 
^<*T?se^ *ft hhV ^hI Or £ fe§ i griT 3 

?>HtW tfg* fee? fofH w fef I 

^cPTOTH »TU H§ tfl I 

r t b t fee? gflw afe»r i 



TRANSLATION 

19.1 Nasim I am going to the bazar. 

Will you go with me ? 
Ruth Yes, I want to get a few things too. 
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Nasim 



Ruth 
Nasim 



Ruth 
Nasim 

Ruth 
Nasim 

Ruth 
19.2 Shopkeeper 
Nasim 

Shopkeeper 

Nasim 

Shopkeeper 

Nasim 

Shopkeeper 

Nasim 

Shopkeeper 
Nasim 

Shopkeeper 



At this place I have to go to the bazar to 
get vegetables every day. 
When we were in the village, 
we used to have our own vegetables. 
That must have been very good. 
Yes indeed, there is nothing like fresh vege- 
tables. 

We used to plant all kinds of things : 
peas, tomatoes, squash, okra, potatoes, egg- 
plant. 

That must be a lot of fun. 
It sure is ! 

Here everything is expensive. 

We can't afford to spend this much. 

No. 

And on top of everything else, in the city 

you can't get fresh vegetables anyway. 

How right you are ! 

Come in. What would you like ? 

Well, I really want all kinds of things. 

You wouldn't have ; fresh squash, would 

you ? 

Yes ma'am. They came just today. 
Look at them. 
How much ? 
Fifty paisa a kilo. 
So expensive ? 

What's the price of the peas ? 

These are forty paisa 1 a kilo. 
And these are seventy. 

Every good thing is expensive. 

What would I do with these ? 

For those 1 will give you fifty paise. 

O. K., Miss, from ybu I will take sixty. 

Well, you can give me a kilo. . 
And how- do you sell the okra ? 

Very cheap, fifty paisa a kilo. 
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Nasim Again it's just the same old thing ! 

Everything you've got is high. 
Shopkeeper Well, then. You just give me forty paisa. 

You are one of our old customers. 
Nasim O. K. Put in one kilo. 

Shopkeeper Here you are, ma'am. 

Ali together one rupee. 
Nasim Thanks. 



NOTES 

19.3 This dialogue contains much sharper bargaining than the 
earlier ones. 

/tori/ is a general term for several kinds of vegetables, all 
long and slender, /p/tfi tori/ is- just one kind. For lack of a 
better term we have translated /tori/ as 'okra/but the meaning is, 
of course, wicer than this. 



GRAMMAR 

19.4 Punjabi has a couple of dozen small words which can be 
called emphatics. They are very easily overlooked, because it is 
possible to say almost anything without them. However, they 
contribute greatly to the expression of the finer nuances ?nd to 
making speech really idiomatic. 

It is not worthwhile to try and define translation 'meanings* 
for most of these words. Sentences containing them are translated 
in various ways depending on context-. Bat it is possible to describe 
few they are used and how .they function in a sentence and in a 
longer discpurse. Below we give brief partial descriptions for some 
of the common ones. . ,-FoiN example's, look in the dialogues. 
This lesson has a considerable number of them, but most of the 
earlier dialogues haye them too. . The dialogues will show them in 
contexts longer than single sentences. Short contexts seldom reveal 
the full significance of an emphatic. 
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Emphatic words do not operate by themselves. They are 
part of a system that includes certain other elements. 

19.5 Emphasis can be shown by intonation. The following simple 
sentence can be said at least four ways. The first is matter-of-fact. 
The other three have additional prominence on one of the words. 
This is indicated by italics. It consists of higher pitch and slight 
increase of stress. 

m6rj Itr gia si. 'Mohan went to the city.* 

n\6rt ikr gia si. 'Mohan went to the city.' 

m6r; isr gia si. 'Mohan went to the city.' 

m6$ l&r gia si. 'Mohan went to the city.' 

This intonational emphasis is comparable in general to the 
intonational emphasis we use in English and which is indicated in 
the translation by underlining. It is, of course, different in many 
details. For one thing, Punjabi has not only intonation but also 
tone. What we have indicated by italics is perhaps to be thought 
of as a higher base-line from which tone is to be computed. There 
will be a difference in pitch on the first syllable of the following 
two sentences : i 

mb# Her gia si. 

ram Hr gia si. 

This difference is due to tone. There is' also a difference in the 
pitch on the first syllable between the following : . 

ram lit gia si. i 
ram lir gia si. 

This difference is due to intonation. What you actually hear is 
always the result of combination of tone differences and intonation 
differences. 

19.6 , Emphasis can also be shown by changes in word order, 
especially of word order combined with intonation. An even 
stronger emphasis on /§4r/ can be had by the following arrange- 
ment : 

Ser gia si w<5p. 

In general, the place of emphasis is first in the sentence, but only 
when supported by intonation or some other device. 

Note Nasim's first reply to the shopkeeper. The very un- 
usual word order, combined with intonation (the most natural way 
to say this would put intonational emphasis on /caida/) and ittl 9 
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makes this sentence carry strong overtones, in this case a little bit 
of despair and sarcasm : 'I really want k lot of things, but I don't 
expect to get anything here/ 

19.7 The most frequent of the emphatic words is /i/. It is used 
to further reinforce the emphasis of intonation. For example, 

rndrt ser gia si. 

can be given further emphasis by inserting j\j : jmbn i §sr gia si./ 
It is not easy to show the difference by English equivalents, so 
there is no use translating. 

f\j usually follows the word with intonational emphasis 
immediately. Once in a while when a word is followed by a 
postposition or some similar small element, this can come between 
the emphasis and /i/. Nothing else ever can. This tells us that 
such a sentence as /phir 6 i g^l/ can only be read as / phir 6 i gal/. 

/if never occurs more than once in any sentence. It usually 
comes fairly early in the sentence, though it cannot come first. It 
never is last. 

It is hard to describe just what /i/ does, since it varies 
with context. Nasim opens her bargaining by talking rather 
disparagingly. She asks for fresh squash in a way (/he/) that suggests 
that she doesn't expect that he will have them. The shopkeeper 
answers /p; i ae ne./ Emphasizing, in opposition to Nasim's remark 
that they are just as fresh as they could be. 

19.8 /wi/ is used in very much the same way as /i/. It follows an 
intonationally emphasized word or phrase. It occurs only once in 
a sentence. 

In reply to Nasim's invitation to go to the market, Ruth 
says /me wi ktfj ciza le$ia ne./ 'I want a few things too.' The /wi/ 
associates this sentence closely with what Nasim has said. 

/wi/ is the easiest of all the emphatics to translate. It comes 
very close in meaning to English 'also' or 'too.' Occasionally 'even' 
is better. In one place in the dialogue 'anyway' seemed best. 

19.9 /te/ is also used to reinforce intonational emphasis. But 
/te/ can either immediately follow or immediately precede the 
emphasized word or phrase. 

Nasim's opening remark to the shopkeeper relies for its 
effect largely on word order and intonation, but /te/ is used to 
point this up just a little more. 
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/te/ is not quite as strong as /i/ and can be used to give a 
second weaker emphasis in the fame sentence. There is no good 
example in the dialogues, but consider the following : 

/is'3 agge te jpddl ntjana i nil si.j 

The train was not supposed to go any farther.' The chief 
emphasis is on /nil si jaria/ 'was not to go.' Note that /i/ causes 
the order to be shifted drastically; /i/ cannot, stand at the end of 
the sentence. There is lesser emphasis on /istS agge/ 'forward 
from here.' 

/te/ can combine with /i/ or /wi/ to give a little further 
emphasis. Nasim in her last remark to Ruth says /te naje ser wic 
tazi !9>>zi wi te n£T mil sakdi./ The strong emphasis indicates 
something of her state of mind about vegetables as she approaches 
the market, and explains something of her manner of bargaining. 

The emphatic word /te/ must be distinguished from the 
postposition /te/ 'on' and from the connector /te/ 'and', /te/ 'and' 
can stand at the beginning of sentences, a place where the emphatic 
is impossible, and normally stands between two similar elements, 
/te/ 'on' normally follows a noun in the oblique case. The empha- 
tic word can also, but is more likely after other kinds of words. 

19.10 In Nasim's opening remark in the market she says /taze 
koddu he ne ?/. /he/ is a rather infrequent emphatic, but exactly 
right for this place. It gives just a touch of doubt, enough in view 
of the preceding sentence to make her implication quite clear : 
she neither likes nor trusts vegetable dealers, but she has to make 
the best of it, so here she is. 

There are a number of others that you will run into from 
time to time. Most of them are very difficult to describe, but only 
a few experiences with any one in good connected discourse will 
give you some feel for their function. 

19.11 sir wic har roz sabzi ler; In the city I have to go to store 
dukan te ja$a peda. to get vegetables every day. 

har hsfte phsl Ur^e psde. Every week I have to buy fruit. 
pld wic sabzi Uri bazar In the village it is not necessary 
nil jaida. to go to the market for vegetables 

huri roz roz bazar jar^a Now I have to go to the market 
peda. every day. 

19.12 pdd ml p/$f wic sa, bit When I was in the village, there 
ssbzi htfdi si. was plerity of vegetables. 
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pdo 9sT othe sa, bit mi 
peda si. 

pdo 6 aia, 6the koi ni/ si. 

jed3 one k/a, mi cola g'a. 

19.13 b te bit kam karde ho^ge. 
<5 yad kardi hdwegi. 
solim ro{i khada htfwega. 
bacce kh^/de honge. 

19.14 dde wsrga koi admi n£7. 
l3r warga koi Ser n£7 . 
can2 warga koi dona nil. 
S9c bote$ wargi koi gal 
nil. 

19.15 ser wic c3ge phal n£7 
mil sakde. 

&tho bit acche kele mil 
sakde oe. 

es dokan wic bit toria mil 
sskdia ne. 

p?jab wic tuanu acche 
phal milsiko^ge. 



When we were there, it rained a 
lot. 

When he came, nobody was 
here. 

When he told me,J left. 
He must be working a lot. 
She must remember. 
Salim must be having dinner. 
The children must be playing. 
There is no man like him. 
There is no city like Lahore. 
There is no river like the Chsnab. 
There is nothin like speaking 
the truth. 

In the city you can't get good 
fruit. / 

Here you can get very good 
bananas. 

In this village there is a lot of 
/tori/. 

In Punjab you will be able to 
get good fruit. 



LESSON TWENTY 

! 



These lessons were designed for Americans who would 
have a short period of language study just before going out to 
Punjab. In the time allotted for training in the United States it is 
seldom possible to really learn Punjabi. But it is possible to get a 
good start, so that the process can be continued as you work. With- 
out some on-going effort, the time spent in studying the language 
will be largely wasted. Study in the field should be considered as 
part of the work of the course. Therefdre, we give, not as an 
appendix but as Lesson Twenty, a few suggesticyis for that conti- 
nued study. 

20. 1 Your first few days in Punjab may, be a discouraging ex- 
perience As you leave the classroom you have begun to feel a 
little confidence in your Punjabi. You can actually communicate 
with your instructor and with your classmates. When you reach 
Punjab, you will hear Punjabi all around you You will under- 
stand very little, far less than you expected. If you were uninterest- 
ed in the language, you could shrug it off, and go find someone 
with whom you can talk English. But you will want to understand, 
feel you ought to understand, and it will be frustrating not to. 

There is a treatment for this, and you should avail yourself 
of it. As soon as possible after you arrive, go out and seek some 
opportunity to use your Punjabi in a situatibn of your own choos- 
ing where you have a reasonable chance of success. Work at it 
until you do succeed. Convince yourself that you can use the 
language, if only in one area. Then you will know that you will 
be able to learn to handle others in time. 

An inordinate amount of the dialogues in these lessons has 
been on one rather unimportant theme : making small purchases. 
They have varied between fruit stores, confectioners, and the 
vegetable market, but the basic dialogue is much the same. Strike 
out /taddu/ and put in /kela/ and you have changed one situation 
into another. Much of the same kind of language has been put 
into other lessons, in bargaining for a rickshaw, for example. 
This has been done deliberately. This will prepare you relatively 
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well in at least one area where you will be able to use your Punjabi , 
immediately. Marketing is a particularly good one. It will be 
easy enough to find the; opportunity— wherever you go there will 
be merchants eager to talk with you and quite willing to be 
patient with your struggles. It is easy to start— you just walk in. 
And you will know when you have succeeded. Indeed, you are 
very likely to succeed the first time, though probably not 
brilliantly. 

So your first sssignment in field language study is to go to 
the market and buy a dozen bananas or something comparable. 
Perhaps you will meet someone who will take you the first time 
and show you how it is done once. But once is enough; go off 
from him and try it yourself. 

The first time you will have difficulties, of course. You may 
pay just a little too much, but it will be worth it; charge it up to 
educational expense. You may even get seme poor bananas. (They 
will be different enough from the variety you get in America that 
you will be a poor judge of quality at first.) You may not need 
bananas, but buy them anyway. Try again the next day, and the 
next. In a very few days it will be easy and natural for you. 

20.2 The following sentences will be useful to you in the market. 
Many of them have appeared in the dialogues. In some cases they 
are given here unaltered. In others, minor changes have been 
made. They are grouped by broad meanings, but individual 
translations are generally thought unnecessary. Parts of sentences 
enclosed in ( ) can be used or not as desired. 
What do you want ? 

(ao jil, ki caida ? 

k' Una ( ji) ? 

ki dew5 ? What may I give you ? 

I want some ... 

ktfj s3tre caide (ne). 

ktfj rasgulle !«?e (ne). 

(c3ge) kele d/o. 

(taziaj p]eb\3 degi<?. 

ik killo 3b dena. 
Do you have ? 

(taze) 3b (he^ ne (ji) ? 

Wade ko\ kele ne ? 
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9j sStfe h* \ie ? 

(c?ge) s^tre he ne tfratfe kol ? 

(now?) seb ae ne % l 

te nar^gio ? 

Are the 7 

p\zb\3 VdziS ne ? 
e b(/(/u c^ge ne ? 
4 b;>rfi c3gi e ? 
ocche ne ? 
kiw? ne ? 

How much ? 

kiw? date (ne) ? 
kiw? lae ne ? 
jalebia kiw? ne ? 
kslak3d kiw? ditti ? 
kmne psse ? 
kmne ? 

The price is... 

do rupi ddrj-n, 
gswa n pa k i Ho* 
s4^e tin rup». 
pssi pase s£i. 

t</a*/e koj3 p3j£ pise i sii. 
tfrafchS do rupo l» liwtfge, 

bit saste ne (ji) , nobbe pOse. 

That's too much. 

i (te) bit mege ne. 
enj megi ? 
£ te bit e. 
kc?j k*/ kiro. 
(bit) ziada ne. 

I will give you only.., 

m3 (te !k rupia d/aga* 
p*ja pese df8g&<. 



Only eighty fttte. 
From you only fifty p4i«* 
From you I will take two 
rupees. 

Ve*y ©heap, ninety paiso. 



(dr / Ma&.(} 
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sattar l5ge ? Will you take seventy ? 

n$7, pojje tin la la. 
Anything more 7 
hor ktfj ? 
horkic&ida? 
hor ki Una ? 

ktfj hor dewa ? May I give you something 

more 1 

hor kv dewa ? ( 

teki? 
Nothing. 

koi ciz nif, 

koi nil, 

ktfj n£7, 

hor nil. 
How much altogether ? 

kinne (ptse) hoe 7 

sare kinne psse? 

kinne p«se dewa ? 

kinne psse ? 

20.3 As you live and work in Punjab, you will hear Punjabi 
spoken all around you. After a while you will begin to pick up 
fragments of what you hear. As the topics of conversation will be 
various, the sentences you learn will be quite miscellaneous. Some 
will prove very useful, and every little bit learned is helpful. Hbw- 
ever, unless you are most fortunate, the bits and pieces will not fit 
together. Tney will be hard to use* Tt may be difficult toorganize 
them in your mind and see the patterns. 

This random learning is not very efficient. In addition, you 
must dp some concentrated work on the cpnversation appropriate 
to some selected situation. Stick with one until you have not only 
fluency but also some flexibility. You will naturally want to be 
able to talk about a large number of subjects, and Punjabis will 
want to talk to you about even more. But it will be better to be 
able to talk well about a few than very poorly and haltingly about 
a number. Work hard to bring one subject up to appreciable use- . 
fulness, and then attack another. Perhaps if you are systematic 
about it, you can keep two or three going together. But do' not 
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scatter your efforts over more. Be thankful for whatever you learn 
incidentally, but concentrate your efforts in one or a very few 
places. 

It might be well to continue working on marketing for a 
while until this becomes easy and natural, and until you are able 
to function effectively in a variety of types of stores and under a 
range of conditions. You have a head start here. It is an easy 
area to get ahead in. Dialogues with merchants are seldom comp- 
lex, so there is less to learn before you can really make use of it 
The following are a few suggestions : 

Ask questions. Learn the names of all the fruits and vege- 
tables in the market. Don't worry abdut their English names. 
Many of the fruits and vegetables will be new to you. Why bother 
learning two new words ? The Punjabi names will be much more 
useful. At first /e* ki e ?/ will get you much of the information 
you need. After a while you will learn a number of other useful 
questions that will help you get more difficult things. 

Listen. Go into a busy store. Eavesdrop while another 
customer is shopping. Wander around the market just listening to 
what people are saying. At first you will get very little of it. Not 
only is the language more varied than you heard in the classroom, 
but the hearing conditions are poorer. Many people are talking all 
at once and there are many other sources of noise. But if you 
keep* at it, you will learn to hear. After a while you will begin to 
pick up familiar bits. Then you will come to the point where you 
can follow the drift of the whole conversation, even if you miss 
some of it. The missed pieces will gradually diminish. Even before 
you are able to hear everything you will begin to pick up new 
sentences and be able to guess (roughly at first) what they mean. 
Once you reach that level, you will begin to learn much more 
rapidly than you realize. Before long your own command of bazar 
language will be adequate to cope with any situation. 

Watch. A good deal of communication is in mannerisms 
and gestures. Observe how a Punjabi behaves in the market. Try 
to associate the gestures you see and the words you hear. This will 
help you immensely in learning the meanings of both. 

20.4 Very soon you will want to get started learning Punjabi in 
some field more directly connected with your work. You must 
use much the same tactics, but here you may have to start from 
scratch. It may be very difficult to learn the first few sentences. 
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But just as with the market language, it will get easier as you go 
along. The hard part is at the beginning when you do not yet 
eatch enough of what is said to follow the thread of the conversa- 
tion. This makes it difficult or impossible to pick up new things. 
But if you persist through the difficult days and weeks at the 
beginning, you will find your progress accelerating. 

Let's assume that you are an agriculturist and will be working 
in a village. You have a small start from dialogues 15 and 16. 
But this is much less than what you have already learned about 
marketing, and conversations with farmers about their lands and 
crops will be much irore complex. It will certainly be more 
difficult. But the same advice holds. 

Ask questions. Learn the names of all the crops. Many of 
them will be new to you. Learn what you can about them. Learn 
about the agricultural implements, their names, the names of their 
parts, their uses. Learn what verbs are appropriate to use with 
them. In the dialogues you have had /oj wsgde ne./ and /mera 
kliJ wagda e./ Of what other things is it appropriate to use the 
verb /wag/ ? Just what does it mean in each case ? If you ask 
questions about each of the tools you will slowly learn. 

Do not try to take a short cut by asking abstruse questions, 
he v ever. Ask only simple direct questions about simple easy 
n.atters until your Punjabi is very good. It will be up to you to fit 
the pieces together and try to get the general picture. Punjabis 
won't be able to tell you, because some of the things that puzzle 
you seem so self-evident to them that they will never realize what 
is troubling you. 

There may be some people in the village who speak English 
and can answer some of your questions before you are ready to 
ask them in Punjabi. They will probably be glad to help you if you 
do not make a nuisance of yourself. Remember that for many of 
them their English will be very limited. Some perhaps have had 
only a few years in school. (Remember your own ability in French 
from high school !) Some may be very highly educated and speak 
English well. But even these may never have had opportunities to 
talk about crops, agricultural implements, or village life in Eng- 
lish. They may not understand even simple questions on such 
subjects even though fhey could discuss English literature with 
ease. Above all, don't ask anybody a question like 'How do you 
say mold-board in Punjabi ?' When you see a Punjabi plough you 
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will know why, if you know what a mold-board is on an American 
plough. Instead, ask him to give you the names of the parts by 
pointing to them on a plough But if you do that, you will not 
have to ask In English : \4 ki e ?/ will do most of the work. 

Listen. Go out to the /khii/ when the men gather and sit 
with them. It will be difficult at first There are few v things that 
are harder than listening to a conversation when you understand 
almost nothing. But keep at if. As time goes on you will hear 
more and more. In time you will be able to understand their 
interests and their view-points. Listen not just for the language, 
but to learn some of their agricultural wisdom. The Punjabi farmer 
can teach you a great deal that you can never get in an agricul- 
tural college, and that you will never git from experience on an 
American farm. 

Watch. You will have to learn a niw gesture system. This 
is just as important as the language in communicating. The two 
should be learned together. In addition, you will have to learn a 
whole new system of etiquette. You must learn where to sit and 
how (some ways that are easy and natural for you are highly 
insulting !), when you should come and when you should 
go, when to say yes and when to say no, how to eat 
if you are given food, and how to hold a tea cup. These 
things are important ! Only observation will teach you many of 
the things that you must know. 

Keep records. Make lists of useful sentences. The list in 
20.2 is a model. There will always be alternative ways of saying 
things. Collect them. The kind of transcription we have used in this 
book will serve very well. Even when you are not quite sure what 
you h^ani, record it and mark it to indicate your doubt. Build 
yourself a little vocabulary of the important terms you need. 
Draw pictures and label them. , 

Obviously, you cannot go around with a notebook and pencil 
writing furiously all the time. Nor is it- necessary. Wait till you 
get back to your room and then write what you can remember. 
When you have gotten well acquainted, you can take notes when 
you are asking questions. But do not take notes when you are 
listening in on conversation ! 

20.5 Punjabi people speak a different language than Americans. 
That is obvious enough, but it is likely to divert your attention 
from another important difference : they talk about different 
things, and when they talk about the same things, they say different 
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things about them. You will have to learn not only how to say 
things, but what to say. 

For example, Americans talk a great deal about the 
weather, Punjabis do so much less often. Most American discussion 
of the weather is of no moment. It is a safe topic that you can 
always discuss with a stranger when it seems necessary to talk. 
For a Punjabi farmer, however, weather is vital. He talks about it 
when he is concerned. You must learn not to switch to the weather 
when you can think of nothing'else to talk about. 

There will be times when Punjabi people will just sit. You 
will feel uncomfortable because American etiquette would require 
you to converse. The patterns of good American manners are long 
established and deep seated, and you will be uneasy about going 
against them. But Punjabi patterns are different. You must learn 
in this, as in other things, to follow Punjabi etiquette. Talk when 
Punjabis would talk, about the things they would talk about, and 
in the way they would. 

20.6 Perhaps it will be possible to make arrangements for regular 
language instruction from some Punjabi. For this you will want 
to pay him, of course. If you do make such an arrangement, make 
full use of it by being regular and systematic about it. There is no 
use in paying for casual instruction when you can get plenty of 
that free I 

Do not let your instructor talk about Punjabi. Very few 
people in Punjab can do so in a way that will be helpful to you. 
His job is to talk in Punjabi. Ask him how to say things, what to 
say in a situation, but do not ask him why. 

Have him help you build a collection of useful sentences. 
Firsjt ask him to say a sentence a couple of times. Then have 
him say it and you repeat/ it after him. Until you have practiced 
this way a few times, do rJoi try to say anything new unless he has 
just said it for a model. Be sure he listens carefully and corrects 
any mistake. Encourage him to be strict with you. His natural 
tendency will be to be polite, and this often means to be too easy. 
Af ter you have practiced a sentence several times, write it down, 
and write down some indication of what it means or when it is 
used. 

Do your work with your instructor off by yourselves. It will 
be much harder for him 10 correct you in the presence of others. 
Find a quiet place where you can both hear veil end where you 
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will not be interrupted. (At least not very much. Absolute privacy 
in a village is a rare thing !) 

20.7 The language in these lessons is of Majhi dialect, spoken 
around Amrhsar and Lahore. It is widely acknowledged as the 
standard variety of the language. Moreover, an effort has been 
made to avoid forms that are not widely used in Punjab. But do 
not expect the dialect to be exactly like this wherever you go. 
Even within the Majhi area there will be minor variations. We 
hope that what you have already learned will be understood any- 
where, but it will not be exactly like what you will hear. 

Remember that dialect differences will sound much greater 
to you than to Punjabis. They have a flexibility in hearing their 
language that you will not have for years. Two people from very 
different areas can understand each other with little difficulty. 
But you may have great difficulty with the dialect from twenty 
miles away. Do not worry too much that they will not understand 
you. It will be far easier for them to understand you than for you 
to understand them. 

You will naturally pick up the speech patterns of your area. 
That will be quite all right. Any kind of genuine Punjabi is better 
than an artificial language that you might learn by trying to do 
otherwise. Learn to speak as nearly like the people you are work- 
ing with as you can. 

20.8 Punjabi is written in two quite different ways, one in Bharat 
and one in Pakistan. You may want to learn to read and write. 
After a while it might be an excellent thing to do. But do not 
start too early ! To learn to read is immensely difficult for one who 
does not speak the language easily. If you have some fluency it 
will be very much easier. Wait until you are quite at home in 
spoken Punjabi. But then, by all means, try it. 



